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SLV“YIO GUIDES 


YO 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





DIRECT THE EFFORTS OF THE FILE CLERK 


The basic principle is sound. 
You read from left to right— 
like a book. 


Locate the guide you want, 
then the individual folder. 


The miscellaneous folder holds 
the occasional letter. 

















SysremM 
VERTICAL GUIDES 
No. 1163-25 
Mame! ered hy 
The Senead Manufacturing Co. 
Hastings, Mine 
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Smead’s Vertical Tell-I- 
Vision Guides Pressboard. 





The OUT GUIDE. A control factor. 





SMEAD’S TELL-1-VISION SYSTEM 





FOLDER 














The individual folder. 
Note the TWO-PLI-TOP at the 
point of greatest wear. 





The folder label. Several 
colors for classification. 






When you refile, use the num- 
ber shown on the folder tab 
—place behind the guide of 
the same number. At the 
same time you double check 
against the alphabetical char- 
acters. 


Use an OUT GUIDE to control 
material taken from the file. 
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The miscellaneous folders. 
Green Jutefibre. 











Vertical File Pocket. 
For bulky material. 
Expansion up to 5%”. 


See your stationer for these and other 
Smead products, or write to Dept T. 


THE Simecadt WANvFACTURING CO., INC. - HASTINGS, MINNESOTA 
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Successful Secretaries prerer micromerric CARBON PAPER 
ie 


“Neater work...and much faster, 





thanks to that numbered scale” = 


...says ELLA B. RANSOM, 
Executive Assistant to the President, 
The American Museum of Natural History 





Everywhere, you'll find topflight executive secretaries 
specifying Webster's MultiKopy Micrometric Carbon Paper 
-- and with reason. 


Micrometric's exclusive numbered scale edge takes all 
the "fuss and fidgets" out of typing perfectly spaced 
letters, reports and manuscripts. A glance at the 
scale edge shows exactly how many lines of typing space 
remain. With Webster's Micrometric you'll never have 
to do tiresome retyping because you've guessed wrong 
about spacing. The scale edge makes it easy to remove 
Carbons, too. Fingers and copies are free of carbon 
smudge. The cost? No more than any other high quality 
carbon paper. 


Leading secretarial schools are using Webster's 
Micrometric in all typing classes. Why not put this 
reliable "office helper" to work for you today! 


F. $. WEBSTER COMPANY 


17 Amherst Street, Cambridge 42, Mass. 
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F OUR TWO COVER GIRLS look 
like students, don’t let it fool you. 
They both are top-notch secretaries, who 
just haven’t stopped learning. Here you 
see them in a classroom in Hunter Col- 


lege, New York, on a hot day last August, 


taking an examination sponsored by the 
National Secretaries Association. The 
reason? To earn the valued “Certified 
Professional Secretary” certificate. 

Meet Mrs. Elizabeth S. Neher, on the 
right, secretary at American Type Foun- 
ders in Elizabeth, New Jersey. In the 
background is Mary Ella Hopkins, with 
Time, Incorporated, New York City. 

These pe rewe young women are only 
two out of the 287 who took the examina- 
tion. Our best wishes are with all of 
them. Let’s hope for 287 successes out 
of 287, when the results of the examina- 
tion are announced. 

There are more pictures and news 
about the examination on page 75. 


FROM AND TO 


THE EDITOR 





What Height Typewriter? 


De Eprror: Every once in a while 

I see it stated that, by and large, 
typewriters are too low and ought to be 
higher, for greater typewriting efficiency. 
How high should a typewriter be?—cHar- 
LOTTE FIDENSKY, BOSTON. 


The typewriter should be high enough 
for your arm to form a straight line from 
inside the elbow to the finger joints, with 
that line on the same slope as the key- 
board of the machine. This height reduces 
fatigue, encourages good stroking, and 
therefore increases speed and accuracy. 
Teachers and office executives who want 
detailed information can get informative 
literature from Hammond Desk Company 
(Hammond, Indiana) and Remington 
Rand Typewriter Utilization Department 
(315 Fourth Avenue, New York City). 

The height must be determined by the 
stature of the typist. Most school typing 
tables are 26 inches, which is too low 
for anyone. Average person should have 
a base height of 28 to 30 inches for the 
machine. 


Contest Echo 


Der Evrror: | thank you so much for 

your kind letter informing me about 
the result of the O.G.A. Contest. I must 
apologize for delaying my acknowledg- 
ment. The letter just came into my hands, 
due to my landing a new job. I have been 
graduated from the Assumption Commer- 
cial College since last March, and now 
am taking a post at the British Embassy. 
I shall be grateful if you will note to 
address me at the Embassy for my award 
of a year’s subscription to Topay’s Sgc- 
RETARY.—SOMSAK CHAROENLAP, BRITISH 
EMBASSY, PLOENCHIT ROAD, BANGKOK, 
THAILAND, 




















Glossary Welcomed 








k | pre" Eprror: The Glossary that you | 
1. ~” started with the June, 1951, issue has | 
0 helped me very much in reading the short | 
- stories. Since I studied Gregg Shorthand 
|. Anniversary Edition, it is quite helpful 
t, in learning the new Simplified forms. I 
me also enjoy the other interesting articles 
i | that you publish.—_Iba ANNA HOLLAND, 
d Houston, TEXAs. 
ne By Air Mail, Please! 
“i EAR Eprror: Enclosed are the special 
he graduate-offer subscription slips for 
th our seniors. Miss Mary Louise Hurtado, | 
Este 6 #138-2, Caracas, Venezuela, a | 
ly South American student, desires to have | 
= her magazine sent by air mail.—SisTer 
of | M. GERMAINE, ST. JosePH ACADEMY, | 
jut GETHSEMANE, COLUMBIA, PENNSYLVANIA. | 
\a- 





And Miss Hurtado really meant it, for » 
Ws she has remitted the $8.90 that we found | \ « 

| it would cost for TODAY’S SECRETARY 
plus the air mail postage charges to 
Caracas. That demonstrates the value she 
places on her copies of the magazine! \ 
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Have You Seen It? 
































EAR Eprror: Your readers may be in- 
terested to know that a new, revised 
| edition of Joan Bennett's book, “How to 
Be Attractive,” is set for an October re- e 
hile lease by the publisher, Knopf & Sons. | ll | ribbon 
2. The text has been brought up to date, a fy on 
he and new photographs replace the ones 
il that were used in the original 1943 edi- ‘ : : 
> tion. I'm sure they'll like it!-Dororny | Letters, Feports .. . iM fact, anything you type right 
Bricstock, New York, N. Y. through Nylex will give you a finished product you'll be proud to pre- 
sent for the boss's scrutiny and signature. Yes, Nylex produces a darker, 
ugh clearer, sharper write than ever before ... truly “prestige-building” 
“a i | N T H F N F W S printwork! And using Nylex ribbon makes your work easier, too! It’s 
a one-third longer than the average ribbon and so durable that you'll find 
an annoying ribbon changing a “once in a blue moon” chore. Add to this 
and the fact that Nylex lets you erase easily and cleanly and you have the 
acy. The Latest Wrinkle ideal typewriter ribbon ... Nylex! 
vant = er st , 
: THEN YOU WANT someone to hand you 
— ' a card that is 5 inches wide and 3 | f th t *§ ‘ gg d 
aa inches high, what do you ask for? Most Or a pecia nee 
7 P p - “ ~~? 
5 a olks, it seems, ask for a “3 by 5” card. 
net ! i h duty Nyl 
nent Y Bat no more! | ...heavy duty Nylex 
i The American Standards Association, | 
L™ : which is an organization that specializes | When you're working on those “ribbon killing 
ping in getting manufacturers to agree’ on . ms . lal clad . ; 
low = & nd oe eo eee Operations... accounting machines, or electric typewriters with hard 
andard sizes oO lings, § e e wal " : ini 2 a ; 
have that offices order their Gling and record platens (for multiple copy production) remember Heavy Duty” Nylex 
r the cards. Some always give the longest di- ribbon is available to ease your work and give you the outstanding 
| mension first. Some always give the results you want. “Heavy Duty” Nylex is engineered to withstand the 
| vertic al. Some always give the horizontal. ultimate in pounding punishment. 
After discussing the matter with manu- 
fon facturers, distributors, and users, the ASA 


came up with a new rule: Always give 


bout ae 7° & | 
a the horizontal measurement first. 
must # = ; 
Give me a 5-by-3 card, please.” That's aw €. 








lec - } 
anil the way you should now phrase your 
been | request to be right up to date. | Business Machines and Supplies Division FREE 
:mer- i. ti , Room 2287, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. , 
aii An Unusual Assignment sa Pap igey i aie lade ed New brochure 
se send me the folder on Nylex f, 41, ie 

assy. TT! Y WILL STILL be doing it next month, L) Pineer seme ee $e former ¢ a oe ’ oS Nylex 
te to as has been happening for years—the | NAME___— a Ribbon... 
ward Turkey Club shipping The anksgiving tur- | i A ee yours for 
SEC- k . > > asking. 
Sm ] eys to nearly every state in the union | ADDRESS ‘ the asking 
ITISH | and to Cuba and Me xico, too. It was 
GKOK, back in 1924 that one of New York City’s CITy_—__—____________§__ZONE___STATE —-- 

/ busiest realtors, Chas. F. Noyes, and the 
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late William H. Oat, a newspaper pub- 
lisher in Connecticut, hesinall this club 
to send “cheer and salutations to friends.” 
Originally only fourteen, the member- 
ship is now over nine hundred, including 
bankers and businessmen—government 
OFFICE MACHINE Gr Vala: officials, too—as well as business asso- 
ciates, employees, and friends. 
WITH Handling the details of shipping the 
SOUA big birds is a full-time job for one of 
Mr. Noves’ secretaries during the early 
WMA ' METAL days of November. She is as familiar, no 
ee doubt, with train and plane schedules 
L@]R12 REDUCING PADS : as the travel sec retary Miss Faunce tells 
you about this month, and she makes 
deliveries by truck, also—all in time for 
the Thanksgiving feast! 





Another Oddity 





..is the new, the modern, 
the better way to erase : 
. errors in Typewriting, 
Pencil or Ink. 


F YOUR FIRM ships fragile objects, your 

boss may want to try out popcorn 
packing. There was an item in the news 
a while ago saying that it is being used 
in place of shredded paper—weighs a 
third less, so saves a pretty penny in 
freight charges, ap. 25 cents’ worth of 




















popcorn will pack as much as a dollar’s ; It isn't only that EraserStik 
worth of Shredded paper. A back issue looks like a pencil and 
of Chemical Industries Week, pictured dees the o aan 
a popcorn-packed package opened un- P P ; ] 
damaged after a fall of sixty feet that it has become habit ( 
in so many offices. " 
> | it's because EraserStik , 
pQ ps 
D p N ’ T K N 0 W D ° is so right, so convenient, ] 
Oo q¢ | so uniquely useful for 
SounTrot Pads are engineered and x ® | difficult erasing jobs. 
constructed to offer the user the follow- = ] 
ing advantages: Mobs < (4) | Use it against the platen ( 
1, Permanence — through all metal con- | DIDN'T KNOW a secretary could be too 5 S ; 7 
‘struction, conscientious about her work until I oe of your machine to cor- “ 
2. Cleanliness — baked enamel surfaces realized I had begun to dislike my job fs (S rect a single letter of a | : 
make for easy cleaning. due to the seemingly great amount of 2 \= oh win suena } - 
3. Noise Control — through the use of stress and strain involved. I was always is x bite . — . 
perforated metal surface, backed by following up one office or another to 2 RY the adjacent area. That's 
absorbant felt. get their reports to me. I re ty xed my : ; i 
ghee I I h something that EraserStik : 
4. Vibration Control — through the use work so many times I was ge tting behind < del : 
of rated felt feet. and had to stay after hours more and = (|| does better and cleaner a 
5. Control of Machine Creeping— more often. And I wondered if I wasn’t, J a 7; than any conventional | 
through the use of Feltan base. perhaps, being demanding and critical x CEI! type eraser 
bg application pF pe features grants of others at times. An older, more ex- tu a Y , 
the user economy of operation . . . lower perienced secretary confirmed my  sus- Tp) GS . 
tee fev nat + a ; Another thing,your 
pone! sand . . lessening of fatigue . . . picions, and helped me to see, further, ce 9-Y 
. that I was trying to do a supe human job = = fingers stay clean. There 
If your local stationer cannot supply you of pe eneagee and expec “s -d the es ou) ~ | is no staining from touch- 
with SounTrol Pads, write us directly. everyone else. Now I have relaxed anc % ai. , 
si, . am doing the best I can, which is sur- Ea) =" hae used circular type 
— prisingly better than when I was in a = = of eraser which has been t 
frenzy from being overconscientious! a <i smeared from coming in | 
| | DIDN'T KNow that my shorthand teach- > contact with the ink of the 
| ers advice to keep books of dictation < letter or word erased. 
dated and numbered, shorthand notes Clean fingers mean clean n 
dated and taken down carefully so they u 
could be read when “cold” could be so letters. g 
important until a visiting executive unin- Is 
tentionally i our only sper “oP : To be an efficient, highly- 
important specifications my employer hac paid Secretary, get the 
dictate -d to me some weeks before. The <> EraserStik habit. See your \ 
specifications were needed urgently and Dealer today. " 
the executive, traveling cross-country by c 
train, could not be reached. Fortunately, 
I had kept my notebooks dated and in 
{ 





“JARDIN ASSOCIATES, INC. order, so the dictation was found prompt- 


ly and a new set of specifications tran 
> Me ane, New York 7, N.Y scribed so that a minimum amount of de 
lay resulted. —VinciniA D. BRANCH 
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ANSWER WOMAN 


SAYS 


() IF A COMPANY writes to a custome! 
«° and requests him to reply, and the 
company sends the customer a business 
reply envelope for this purpose, is it nec- 
essary that it be stated in the letter that 
this envelope is enclosed? Also, when is 
it advisable to send a reply card instead 


of an envelope? -—J. B. 


A. In conformity with the general rule 
that a business letter should be as com- 
plete as possible in all information given, 
it would seem advisable to mention any 
enclosure, in addition to indicating it in 
the notation below the 
initials. 

\ reply card is suitable if there is no 
element of confidential information in the 
expected, and if the message 
presumably will be brief. 


identification 


} ao 
Tie sSagce 


Q. Please tell me your interpretation 
of the word directly in this fragment of 
; also, whether it should 
be mailed to you for handling for collec- 
tion or mailed directly to the outside par- 


a sentence: ~ 


ties or the Insurance Company.”—Mrs 
D. W. 


A. Direct and directly are both ad- 
verbs meaning “in a_ direct manner.” 
Directly, however, has the added impli- 
cation of “without anything intervening.” 
Thus one would say “ship direct,” but 
“talk directly to.” Therefore, it would 
seem that direct should be used in the 
sentence you quote. 


Q. Are the following sentences cor- 
rect: “He is one of the best writers ther: 
are,” and “He is one of those who write”? 
This construction always confuses me. 


r. M.S. 


whxe 





A. Both sentences are correct gram- 
matically. In the first sentence, there is 
used like a pronoun, and in place of a 
grammatical subject. In this use there 
is called an expletive. 


Q. What is the correct salutation in a 
letter addressed to one man and to the 
ittention of another man in the same 


company?—L, E. 7 


A. The salutation should always fit 
the person addressed. Thus, even though 
it letter is directed to the attention of 
someone else, the salutation would be to 


the addressee. 


Ganhord’s 
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Accurate shorthand is so easy- 
going with SANFORD’S PENit 
Fountain Pen Ink! That’s because 
this ink comes from the sensible- 
sized bottle ... fresh and free-flowing 
... assuring natural “‘glide-ability.” 
So, for clean-cut, vivid outlines and 
split-second starting in dictation, 
always use a good pen with 
SANFORD’S PENit Ink. 





ONE BOTTLE OF SANFORD’S PENIT 
FOUNTAIN PEN INK GIVES YOU 


600,000 skort 


This sensible-sized SANFORD 
PENit bottle provides you with 
a constant supply of fresh, free- 
flowing fountain pen ink. . 
shorthand symbols. 


BOLS 


Ponit 


FOUNTAIN PEN INK 






. enough to write 600,000 
Actually, that’s all the ink an 
average user can keep fresh . . . all you'll need to keep 
your dictation pen at TOP PERFORMANCE! 


Send for free dictation practice booklet, “What 
every secretary should know about ink.’ Send 
your name and address to Sanford Ink Co., Bell- 
wood, Iliinois. Specify Dict.tion Facts Booklet, 
Vo. 201 (GS 














For Successful Secretaries 
—and those ‘‘on the way up” 


Easier, faster ways to handle every. 
day secretarial problems — 600 tips 


tactics te put you ahead for a raise 
and the better job you want. 


ERE is the most complete 

guide for secretaries ever 
written! Gives you 1-2-3 an- 
swers on every conceivable of- 
fice question. Helps you develop 
your judgment and _ self-reli- 
ance in handling independently 
any job assigned to you. 


Complete 
Secretary’s Handbook 


by Lillian Doris and Besse May Miller 
Examine 10 days free! See for yourself how this Handbook 
can help you win greater confidence from your employer 
greater prestige from your associates, put you in line 
for promotion and bigger pay. Check up on helpful points 
like these 





How to set up a ‘‘fociproof’’ reminder system 
How to act for your employer when he is away 
How to make smooth travel arrangements 
How to write letters without dictation 
How to attend to social obligations 
How to keep track of employer's financial affairs 
How to maintain friendly client relations 
How to select your office wardrobe 
How to handle your job and yourself with 
polish and poise 
« How to avoid needless overtime work 
Prove to your own satisfaction that this is ‘‘the most 
useful book a successful secretary can own’’! Send coupor 
below to get your copy for 10 days’ free trial 
FREE GIFT You get 100-page booklet on ‘Business 
Letters and How to Write Them’ 
absolutely free, when you send for free-trial copy of 
Complete Secretary's Handbook’. 


eeeeeeeee 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Dept. M-TS-105! 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York Ii, N. Y. 

Send me the “‘Complete Secretary’s Ha:ndbook’’ for 
Free Examination. After 10 days I will either remit 
$4.75 plus a few cents for postage and packing, or 


| 
| | 
| | 
| return the book and owe nothing. I am also to | 
| : | 
| | 
| 
| 


receive—free—a copy of ‘Busines r al 
How to Write Them,’’ mine to keep whether 1 
keep the Handbook or not 


Name 
Address 
City Zone State 


Se 








Business 


VIA 
GREGG 
COLLEGE 
@ Executive Secretarial 
@ Secretarial 
@ Stenographic 
@ Court Reporting 


© Bookkeeping and Accounting 
@ Business Practice and 
Procedures 
© Office Machines 
o 
Methods 


teachers and intensive secretarial 


courses for business 


course for college students 
a 
Only high 
Write for free bulletin. 
The GREGG COLLEGE 
Dept. T.S., 37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


The Home of Gregg Shorthand 


school graduates accepted. 





to help ease your burden of work— 
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FRAN and | spent last week end with 

Mrs. Avery at her country house. Went 
swimming twice on Saturday, and before 
breakfast on Sunday, and rented horses 
and—well, we just didn’t want to come 
back. 


On the train home, we tried to think 


of a hostess present to send Mrs. A., and 
Fran had a brainstorm. 

“We'll get her a ‘Glo-Dile’,” 
smugly. And for $1.49, we did. 


she said 





A “Glo-Dile” fits over a standard tele- 
phone dial and has letters and numbers 
that glow in the dark. For a phone that’s 
in a dim corner, it’s perfect. And if there 
should be a power shut-off, who cares, 
with a lit-up dial in front of you? 

You'll find the “Glo-Dile” Company at 
216 North Cordova Street, Burbank, 
California. 


YOU must think I spend all my time 

shopping! Well, I don’t, really. Just 
five lunch hours out of the week, and 
maybe a few hours on Saturday. Our 
office boy says I ought to hire me a 
porter. 

Anyhow, I went shopping for my boss 
yesterday, and bought him a man-sized 
stapler. 

“I don’t want any of those little dainty 





Turn your spare time into easy, 
extra dollars! Show ARTISTIC 
Christmas Cards. 21-Card De- 
Luxe Assortment is asensational 
on-sight seller at just $1. Popular 
Comics, Gift Wraps, Religious, 
Personal Stationery, and others 
add to your earnings. Also show 
FREE Samples of new Name- 
Imprinted Christmas Cards. 
You keep up to 50¢ per box cash 


new Christmas Assortments on approval 
and FREE Imprint Samples. Alsodetails 
of our sensational $2500.00 CASH 
CONTEST, Don’t delay. Write Today! 


ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. 








424 WAY STREET, 








& 


nace MORE MONEY ‘ho 
Faster... Easier...With ie 
ARTISTIC CHRISTMAS CARDS 





profit! No experience needed. 21-Card 
SEND NO MONEY! Bright Poinsettias 
Drop usa penny postcard. We’ll mail you Christmas Box 


PRIZE 





ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
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jobs,” he explained to me. “Just get m 
a nice, big stapler—that works.” 

Twenty minutes later I was back with 
it. It’s an Arrow No. 202 Standard Stapler, 
which is massively designed and rugged! 
The clerk at the stationers’ said to tell 
my boss it has “a _precision-locked 
mechanism that keeps all parts securely 
locked in position and never ejects more 
than one staple from the machine per 
punch.” His words—not mine! 

Well, Mr. Williams liked it, and told 
me I was a good shopper. ( Now, you see 
how experience pays off? ) 

For myself, I bought an Arrow No. 105, 
It’s lighter in weight and a little smaller. 
It’s easy to use, and easy to fill. Just 
couldn’t pass it up. 

[For additional information, write Ar- 
row Fastener Company, Inc., 30-38 
Maujer Street, Brooklyn 6, New York.] 


W HAT to do! Paris says hemlines are 14 
inches from the ground this fall, and 
mine are a straggly 12. 

Fran, who’s really a dear, says she'll 
pin them all up for me, but I have a 
better idea. (1 do get ’em 
while. ) 


once in a 


This noon I'm going to the sewing 
center two bus stops away and buy an 
adjustable skirt marker. This gadget has 


a hand-height bulb attachment that 
chalks in a new hemline in a jiffy. I'm 
tempted to buy a blind-stitch attachment 
for my sewing machine, too, which puts 
in a new hem so you can’t see the 
stitches. 

Sewing centers everywhere carry these 
items, I’ve heard, and you can get them 
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>| SHOPPING 





to demonstrate the hemmer for you right 
th there 





. 

d! @E\ ENTY-TWO more shopping days 

ll ~ until Christmas! Mother tells me if I’m 

ed smart I'll make some gifts this year. She 

ly bought a gadget for her sewing machine 

- called a “zig-zag” attachment. Cute 

er gadget, this. It sews contrasting material 
onto ordinary things like sheets and 

id towels, and makes ’em look like a million 

Ce dollars. 

A Mom sent me this picture of towels 

05 she made for Aunt Bee and suggested 

o. that I get myself up to the sewing center 

ust and see how it’s done. 
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Will add to any office 


Simple motions with both hands at the same time comply with latest principles to 
promote highest Efficiency yet minimum of fatigue. Assembly of Carbon with second 
Sheets is simple yet precise and easy. Hands do not touch the Coated surface of 
the Carbon, the assembly is completed with saving of time as well as automatic 
alternating of Carbons on each assembly, thereby wearing out each sheet of Carbon 
evenly, saving on purchase of Carbon. 








This patented device is the result of much study by our Engineers who have made 


— ~~ obsolete the old “Model T” methods of assembly of Carbon for manifold work in 
Use your head to save your heels, an Office. 


I've been told all my life. If I do, I'll 
find out about this and the skirt marker 
all at the same time. 


This Kopy Aligner Device was awarded First prize for both Appropriateness and 
ECONOMY at Atlantic City at the Annual Convention of The National Paper Box 
Manufacturers Association 1951. 





Kee Lox will back up this wonderful device using Kee lox Kopy Aligner Carbon by 

OR less than half-a-dollar, you can sending to ANY SECRETARY or PURCHASING AGENT, FREE, no obligation whatever, 

buy vourself a jewel. Take a look at one Box with 25 Sheets of Carbon, the size you use, if requested on the Letterhead of 

ef Coed Bike sixty-page booklet your Company. Only a small request of you, but the samples we send will repay you 
called the “Successful Secretary,” and ee ei 

| what a gem—or did I say that already? | — cen em apse em ageentii _— 

It’s small; but, oh, my! You never did 





>. 


KEE LOX MFG. CO. 











see so much information on spelling, | Rochester 1, N. Y., U. S. A. Dept KA 
grammar, office behavior, and personality | 3 
o tucked into a pint-sized, entertaining | Please send FREE samples and Box as above to 
booklet. | Firm 
wil For orders of six or more, 30 cents 
fs a lige it. Single — y 40 ya | M A I L Street City Zone 
7 = ‘nd your money along with your order | e use mac - eck please 
7 rear Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravens- | T Oo D A y sor drvrap ee ee ea 0 Stenderd [7 
I'm ood, ¢ hicago 40, Illinois. ; 
aa Thanks Maximum Copies at one time 
- puts (AN [ squeeze in a line about “Taffy Write on Letterhead and attach one Second sheet used in 
the Apple”? Sounds good enough to eat, Manifolding. 
but it’s the new, warm and luscious color | 
these | that Cutex has introduced for nail polish. Signed 
them In Spillproof bottles, and really Glamor- Title 
| ous! You can get it in lipstick, too. 
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“Iu the classroom... 


et adie ial... 
you'll need this 


Gull Kit 
of Werk Aids” 





STANDARD HANDBOOK 
FOR SECRETARIES 


SIXTH EDITION 
by HUTCHINSON 


@ A complete handbook of facts, 
forms, practices, and standards .. . 
and how and when to use them. Sixth 
edition gives new information on: Eng- 
lish and grammar, abbreviations, 
postal regulations, government agen- 
cies, trademark and copyright regula- 
tions, and business and banking 
papers. All the up-to-the-minute data 
necessary for expert secretarial tech- 
nique. Effective as a text in office- 
practice or in basic or review English. 


616 Pages. List, $3.00. 


ETIQUETTE IN BUSINESS 
by CARNEY 


@ Gives the an- 
swers to social 
problems: in busi- 
ness and a system- 
atic program for 
personal improve- 
ment. Features 
topic organization, 
study guides, illus- 
trations, and personal development ex- 
ercises. Gives functional solutions to 
difficult business situations, writing tact- 
ful letters, speaking, travel, entertain- 
ment, grooming, and others. 

514 Pages. List, $3.25. 





20,000 WORDS 
NEW THIRD EDITION 
compiled by LESLIE 


@ Just off press! The revision of the 
popular pocket-sized dictionary for 
transcribers. It gives only the essen- 
tials—spelling, word division, and ac- 
centing —no space-consuming defini- 
tions or other matter that the tran- 
scriber rarely uses. Bonus Feature: spe- 
cial section on spelling pointers, rules 
for word division, and a list of 
homonyms. Invaluable to the student 
. in class . . . later in business. 


3% x 5%. List, $.96. 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS 
PSYCHOLOGY 


by LAIRD and LAIRD 


@ A new treatment of applied psy- 
chology written for the business stu- 
dent. Shows how to use psychology to 
become a better employee and a bet- 
ter boss. Technical terms clearly de- 
fined and important principles appear 
in special bold type. Each chapter of 
easy assignment length . . . starts with 
an overview and ends with exercises 
in practical business thinking. High- 
lighted with photographs, “chartoons,” 
and self-rating scales for personality 
traits. 550 Pages. List, $4.50. 





WORD LIST OF GREGG 
SHORTHAND SIMPLIFIED 


by GREGG, LESLIE, and ZOUBEK 


@ The dictionary of Gregg Simplified 
—authoritative, official. Contains in 
print and in shorthand 26,098 words 
(Part 1), 2,604 proper names and geo- 
graphical expressions (Part 2), and ab- 
breviations (Part 3). Three dictionaries 
in one! Every career-minded student 
should have a copy. 


328 Pages. List, $2.48. 





PHRASES OF GREGG 
SHORTHAND SIMPLIFIED 
by GREGG, LESLIE, and ZOUBEK 


@ Here’s virtually every phrase you'll 
encounter in business—over 4,000 of 
them! Contains a list of business 
phrases, alphabetically arranged (Part 
1), 500 most-used business-letter 
phrases (Part 2), listing of phrase fami- 
lies for skill practice (Part 3), and 
legal phrases for advanced study (Part 
4). 128 Pages. List, $1.36. 


Ask your instructor to order these important career aids for you. 


Let them help you to grow in your job. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Business Education Division 


New York 18 
Chicago 6 


330 West 42nd Street 
111 North Canal Street 


San Francisco 4 
Dallas 1 


68 Post Street 
2210 Pacific Avenue 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


253 Spadina Road 
51 Russell Square 


Toronto 4 
London, W. C. 1 
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TODAYS SECRETARY 


FORMERLY GREGG WRITER 


October, 1951 


Nancy Schoolar works with 
musical notes and 
shorthand notes, with 


song sheets and carbon sheets 


MUZAK’S 


N A SAN FRANCISCO BANK. a man queries the teller: “By the : 
way, where's that music coming from in here?” A couple dining 


in a St. Louis restaurant asks the waiter: “Where in the world is 












that dinner music coming from?” In a big insurance company in 
Cleveland, a visitor looks in on a hundred typists working against 
a background of ever-changing melodies, and asks the same ques- 
tion. 


Where does it come from, this soft-as-a-breeze music that you 





hear all over the country in banks and restaurants, offices and stores, 


on planes and trains, even in hospitals? Surely you've heard it, 
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too. It seems to come from nowhere, and it never ends. 


Is it magic? 

Ask smiling Nancy Schoolar, and she'll tell you it 
isn’t magic. It’s Music-by-Muzak, and it comes from 
New York City, where she works (has for four years ) 
as secretary and administrative assistant to Andy Wis- 
well, the vice-president in charge of recording at Mu- 


zak. 


“HERE IN NEW york, we hire top-notch musicians to 
play the songs that you hear over Muzak in you 
town, Nancy will tell you. “We record those songs 
right here several times a month. The music winds up 
on big red plastic disks, which we send to 67 cities 
throughout the country where we have offices. Each 
local office plays the transcriptions on its own turn- 
table, and the music is carried by telephone wires into 
the companies there that subscribe to Music-by-Mu- 
zak.” 

Nancy will try to make you think that her role at 
Muzak’s isn't a very important one, but ask Andy Wis- 
well and you'll get quite a different story. According 
to him, those big red disks roll out of Muzak with such 
perfection and regularity mainly because Nancy is at 
hand to help him in his big job as recording director. 
Nancy was only six when she began studying music, 
and this musical background has earned her the title 
of administrative assistant, as well as private secretary 
to Mr. Wiswell. 

“His name isn't really Andy—it’s Andrew,” Nancy 
explains, “but nobody calls him that. To all the musi- 
cians in New York, he’s just Andy Wiswell—and they 
all think he’s tops!” She likes to add that he is the 
most considerate employer any secretary could have. 


NANCY HAS ONE OFFICE UPSTAIRS, and one office down- 
stairs in the big building that houses Muzak on West 
46th Street. Upstairs, her desk is just outside Mr. Wis- 
well's office, and near her sits Rhoda Ross, her own as- 
sistant. Here Nancy handles the daily routine respon- 
sibilities of caring for the mail, taking dictation, filing, 
typing, and. telephone work. 

“I'm on the phone as much as two hours at a stretch, 
some days,” she explains. There is no central bureau 
where she can reach the hundreds of musicians that 
work with Muzak at one time or another. Each one 
must be contacted individually. 


%6 


Listening to music is part of the job. Here in the Muzak studio, Nancy waits as Mr. Wiswell signals the orchestra to begin. 


a 


—— a ee es ee 


Nancy’s “second office” is at the end of the hall and 
down a flight of steps. 

“Come on,” she calls encouragingly as you follow 
her down the stairs and through a maze of corridors 
and soundproofed doors. Finally you arrive at your 
destination. Nancy’s “second office” is a small, softly 
carpeted room, whose south wall is nothing but a 
heavy double sheet of plate glass. This is the control 
room of Muzak’s recording studio. Chairs face the 
glass, and you look through it to a stage. On a real 
recording day, thirty or more musicians are seated 
on the stage, with Nancy, Mr. Wiswell, and Ernie 
Oelrich, the Muzak engineer, watching them from the 
other side of the glass. 

“We don't just sit here in these comfortable chairs 
and listen to the music,” Nancy laughs. “Believe it or 
not, we are working all the time the orchestra is play- 
ing out there.” 

Let’s imagine that the musicians have arrived and 
are tuning up on the stage. Mr. Wiswell faces them-at 
a control desk, with Nancy at his side. Mr. Oelrich sets 
his recording instruments in readiness. In a little room 
behind the studio, Hugh Conway, the recording tech- 
nician, gets his disks ready on the turntables. In still 
another room upstairs, delicate tape recording ma- 
chines are also waiting in readiness for the 
downbeat. 

An air of excitement fills the studio, as the warning 
sign flashes “Quiet, Please.” The “stand by” order is 
given, and there is silence in the studio. Mr. Conway 
signals that his disks are ready to turn. Mr. Oelrich 
signals that his controls are all set. A split second la- 
ter, Mr. Wiswell raises his arm to the orchestra leader 
on the other side of the glass. The baton flashes, and 
the studio is filled with music. 

“That's when we begin to work,” says Nancy. It’s tip 
to her to listen closely to the music as it comes through 
a loudspeaker from the stage into the control room. 
She times the length of each selection with an electric 
stop watch. She must record the musical key in which 
the tune begins and the key in which it ends. By tap- 
ping her pencil on her notebook, she also determines 
the tempo of the selection. Is it a waltz? Is it a fox 
trot? These facts will be used later when the songs 
are grouped together into programs. 

The hours fly by, and it may be late afternoon when 
the last selection is p.ayed. The musicians go home, 
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and the office force moves back upstairs. The music 
has been captured on Mr. Conway’s big disks. Later 
it will be retranscribed onto the red plastic ones that 
are shipped to the Muzak offices throughout the 
country. 

Days of preparation precede one of these recording 
sessions. Mr. Wiswell studies songs—new ones fresh 
from Broadway, old favorites, folk tunes, Viennese 
waltzes—and comes to a decision as to which tunes 
will be recorded at the next session. At this point, 








J Nancy and her musical background step in. She and 
Mr. Wiswell discuss how many and what types of 
instruments will be needed for each particular song. 

d {n arranger is selected for the music. Certain musi- 
cians are chosen to play for this particular recording 

a session. Finally, the date is selected. 

. After making notes on Mr. Wiswell’s decisions, 

« Nancy goes back to her own desk and gets out her 

y card file of musicians’ telephone numbers. When she 

: has notified them of the date, her dial starts to spin 

| again as Nancy contacts the publishers of the songs 

. they have chosen to record. This must be done in order 

ul to clear each copyright. 

d When an actual recording session in the studio ends, 

. Nancys work is not yet over. Now she must draw 

a up contracts for the musicians, obtain checks and de- 
posit them with union officials, prepare complete in- 

rs formation on this latest recording for the promotion 

department, and take care of numerous other details, 

i some almost too technical to explain. She turns to Miss 
Ross for help when the pressure of work calls for it. 

d And when her work on one recording date has been 

ut completed, it is almost time to start all over again on 

's the next one! An endless cycle? Maybe—but Nancy 

n loves it. 

- 

ll! | Nancy Loves rr because it combines her two favorite 

A- interests—music and shorthand. She began taking 

- piano lessons at the age of six, and today she is also 
a trained singer. While attending Wadleigh High 

s School in New York, Nancy took an academic course 

s because she planned to continue her voice training 

Y after graduation. But she found herself, instead, en- 

h rolling for a business course. 

ae When she finished the course, she answered a news- 

‘rT | paper ad. A music publisher wanted someone with 

d 

P _—_ . ™ - . 

h Dictation comes first. Then Naney and Mr. Wiswell decide 

which musicians to hire and which songs to choose for the 

n. next recording session. They and the rest of the staff 

ic (wouldn’t you know) work to the strains of Music-by-Muzak. 

h 

- 

$ 
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secretarial abilities, but also with a musical back- 
ground. Nancy, fresh from school, and still only 16, 
thought of the hours she had put in on her music les- 
sons and answered the ad, telling about her “ten years 
of musical background.” 

She still remembers arriving for her first interview. 
“I wore a pink dress,” she recalls, “and I remember my 
mother had starched and ironed it up stiff as candy.” 
She displayed the most grown-up attitude she could 
muster; and, before she knew it, the publisher was 
offering her the job. He told her later that the pink 
dress and the “ten years of experience” had a great 
deal to do with it. 

Although this job was a good one, Nancy was deter- 
mined to go much farther in the music and secretarial 
worlds. She began to plan how she would broaden her 
education. She went back to business school in the 
evenings, so that her shorthand would improve, and 
she continued her voice lessons. In addition, she signed 
up for courses at Hunter College, City College, New 
York University, and Columbia. 

“Yes, I guess I was pretty busy, doing all that,” she 
remarks thoughtfully. 

One of her courses was in radio production, and 
Nancy was quite impressed by the lecturer, a vice- 
president of a radio broadcasting company. How in- 
teresting it would be to work in such a place, Nancy 
thought one day. And the next day she wrote a letter 
to the lecturer, asking if she might be considered for 
any vacancy that occurred at the broadcasting com- 
pany. 

As it happened, a vacancy did occur there, and 
Nancy was the girl picked to fill the spot. Experience 
in this field of radio broadcasting led naturally to her 
present job with Muzak—the ideal place for a person 
with her hopes, ambitions, and training to make good. 


Anp NANCY HAS MADE Goop; for, as secretary to Andy 
Wiswell, she has had the privilege of working with one 
of the best-liked and most widely known personalities 
in the recording industry. She has shared his respon- 
sibilities and worked hand in hand with him in present- 
ing the “finest” in specially orchestrated music. It takes 
a lot of doing to keep the gigantic Music-by-Muzak 
service going, and their combined “know-how” is the 
thing that has done it. 


After the music has been recorded, Nancy consults with 
recording technician Hugh Conway about one of the disks. 
The microscope above the turntable tells the technicians 
whether the needle is cutting the grooves deep enough. 
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i PROCEDL 
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All the 


‘ 


answers 


N excellent secretary I know went on a two weeks’ 
vacation recently, and the last words of her em- 
ployer were, “I hope you have a wonderful vacation, 
Miss Parks, and I hope I can find whatever I need in 
the files.” That, believe it or not, was his principal 
worry. This secretary hadn't been with the company 
long, and her employer did not know that even in the 
short time she had been working for him she had gone 
through the files, arranging everything systematically. 
according to rule. She had no qualms whatsoever about 
her filing. She knew that she had done a good job 
and knew that he would be able to find what he needed 
from the files during her absence. (He had no trouble 
while she was gone, I learned later.) Do you have the 
same ease of mind when you are away? 


A FILING EXPERT can be one of the most valuable 
employees of a company. That is indeed a fact, for 
what value do important papers have if they cannot 
be produced quickly when needed? If you are the 
custodian of the company files, here is an opportunity 
for you to become an “expert”—even the expert—if you 


are in the 


What is the difference between a filing guide 
and a folder? 


When is material transferred from a _ miscel- 
laneous folder to an individual folder? 


What is the order of arrangement within a 
miscellaneous folder? 


What is the order of arrangement within an 
individual folder? 


Should miscellaneous folders precede or follow 
individual folders? 


Where should folders be grasped when removed 
from the drawer? 





article. 





arent already one. Remember, too, that the more 
efficient you become, the quicker those salary increases 
will come through. 

No matter what filing method you use, whether it be 
alphabetic, numeric, geographic, or subject, the alpha- 
bet is the basis. The fundamental principle of placing 
correspondence on edge in folders, behind guides, is 
used in all methods. (If at this point you are saying, 
“What about card filing?” your question is a good one— 
but we shall cover that in a future article. ) 


THERE ARE THREE MAIN pivisions that are usually 
found in every file drawer: guides, individual folders, 
and miscellaneous folders. 

A guide, as the name implies, is devised to guide one 
quickly to whatever is in a file drawer. The guides 
may be entirely alphabetical (A, B, Br, C), or may, in 
addition, use names—American, New Jersey, Smith, or 
most anything for which there is a great deal of cor- 
respondence. The guides, which are generally made of 
stiff material, are inserted between groups of folders to 
help your eyes assist your fingers in filing. 
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Oetting things organized 


by Gilbert Kahn 


A folder is a piece of heavy paper, folded so that 
the back portion extends about one-half inch above the 
front portion. On this extended portion or tab is placed 
the gummed label. Correspondence is filed within this 
folder. There are two types of folders—miscellaneous 
for the inactive correspondnce, and individual for the 
active correspondence. 


A MISCELLANEOUS FOLDER, to repeat, is used for cor- 
respondence that is more or less inactive. Very often 
anew correspondent’s mail will go into a miscellaneous 
folder. However, if it can be predetermined that the 
first letter or two received from or sent to an individual 
is the beginning of an active correspondence, then 
make an individual folder for that correspondence at 
once. If letters are received very infrequently (a few 
times a year, for instance), those pieces should be 
placed in the miscellaneous (inactive) folder. 

When there are five pieces of correspondence in the 
miscellaneous folder from or to the same person, or 
about the same subject, then it is time to put that 
correspondence into an individual (active) folder. 
Type the name on a gummed label, stick it on the 
tab of the folder, remove the correspondence from the 
miscellaneous folder, put the material in the individual] 
folder, and place the folder in proper alphabetic se- 
quence with the other individual (active) folders. 

All the papers in a miscellanous folder must be filed 
alphabetically within the folder. Two or more papers 
with the same name are arranged according to date, 
with the latest date on top. Now within the individual 
folder, which you know contains correspondence from 
one person or about one subject, all papers are filed 
according to date, with the latest date on top, of 
course. At this point there might be some question in 
your mind as to which date to use—the rubber-stamped 
“Received Date” that many offices use or the typewrit- 
ten date, usually found in the upper right-hand corner. 


Use the typewritten date, as that is the date referred to 
when answering the correspondence. 

Folders should be filed behind the guides and the in- 
dividual folders should precede the miscellaneous fold- 
ers. Always work from the front to the rear. Grasp the 
folder firmly in the middle when removing it from 
the drawer. Do not pull it out by the tab, for it won't 
last very long if you do. 

Place all material in the folders with the letterheads 
to the left so that when the folder is opened it can be 
read like a book. Papers that are too large for the folder 
should be folded with the typewritten matter on the 
outside. 


Most FILE DRAWERS have more or less standard dimen- 
sions with slight variance, depending on the manufac- 
turers. A standard drawer should hold about 4000 
pieces of paper with the necessary guides and folders. 
Approximately 30 guides should be used in each 
drawer. Each folder should contain no more than % 
inch of paper. Now don't you start counting to see how 
near these figures you are! Just remember, as soon as 
you can’t get folders in or out with ease, it’s time to do 
something about it. 


A SECRETARY I WAS TALKING To recently made the fol- 
lowing suggestion. It’s a good one! She said, “Save a 
small portion of a drawer, preferably the last one, for 
keeping, in a central location, all necessary supplies 
used in filing—additional folders, gummed labels, out 
sheets, cross-reference sheets, scotch tape, stapling 
machine, pen, pencil, colored pencil, etc.” This sounds 
like a time-saver, doesn’t it? Do get into the habit of 
using a rubber finger when working with papers. The 
work will go more quickly and easily when you do. 
When working at the lower drawers “sitting down on 
the job” is recommended. Use a low stool or bench for 
this purpose. 
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Your hands show up against your typewriter. They hold 


the pen that takes dictation. They handle 
phones and files and 
correspondence. They greet guests. 


Take care of them, for they are your living. 








Photos courtesy La Cross 

















ENE! FLTER 
_ PROFESSION 


VERYBODY LOOKS AT YOUR HANDS, so take 

a look at them yourself. Are they clean? Well 
groomed? Attractive? 

You have to depend on those hands to help you 

reach that big future you see for yourself in the busi- 


ness world, so start to give them the kind of daily care 
they need. 


HAND CARE BEGINS WITH CLEANLINEssS. Get your hands 
off to a “clean start” with plenty of good-lathering soap 
and warm water. If your office washroom doesn't have 
soap that you like, include among your desk-drawer 
grooming aids your own private cake of soap in a 
covered soap dish. Choose a soap that has a mild, 
gentle, deep lather, and there’s no reason why ‘it 
shouldn't be lightly scented. A real towel is kinder to 
your hands than a paper one. If your office supplies 
only the latter, keep a soft, clean towel of your own 
with your soap. 

Clean hands include clean nails, so a nail brush is 
next on the list of hand-care essentials. Wash your 
hands whenever you can, and include a quick brushing 
of your nails. 

Now, get out the hand lotion, for hands must be 
smooth and soft, as well as clean! Rough, red hands 
just haven’t any place in your life. 
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THE SHAPE OF YOUR NAILS should be neatly and prettily 
oval, their tips barely extending beyond the tips of your 
fingers. Long, pointed nails went out of fashion way 
back when, and they are impractical, too, for working 
hands. They just don’t mix with typewriter speed and 
accuracy. 

In today’s office, nail polish appears on the fingers of 
many secretaries. It’s pretty and it’s accepted by any 
employer. But if you use it, keep it neat. Hand groom- 
ing definitely excludes chipped, peeling, or faded nail 
polish. Far better not to use any at all than to have 
your nails look like ten little fugitives from a manicure! 
Many secretaries like a colorless polish, some like a 
pretty pink or rosy red. For office wear, conspicuous 
tones such as dark mahogany and deep plum are not 
in good taste. 

Nail polish makes your hands more decorative, but 
it serves a practical purpose, too, for the polish 
strengthens the nails and helps to protect them against 
“hard knocks.” If your nails have a tendency to break 
easily, even when polished, then look to your vitamins 
and general health, and get plenty of rest. Cuticle 
creams and oils will help prevent brittleness, too, and 
will keep your nails flexible and pliant. Broken nails 
may occur, in spite of all your precautions, but there 
are excellent products on the market for repairing them. 





BY JILL JESSEE 


A MANICURE, if it’s a good one, can last through an 
entire week. You might set aside Sunday evening, for 
instance, as a regular manicure time. Each coat of 
polish has to dry thoroughly, so it is best not to be 
hurried. 

The first step is to remove the old polish completely, 
and then to cleanse and shape the nails. Cuticles 
should be pushed back gently, and then rubbed with 
a cuticle oil or cream. Before any polish goes on the 
This 


is intended to strengthen the polish you put over it. 


nails, you may apply what is known as a “base.” 


Two coats of polish come next, the second one to be 
applied only after the first has dried thoroughly. The 
final step is a coat of clear polish, which will help to 
prevent chipping of the colored coats. Thus, you should 
have a week-long manicure that will keep your nails 
lovely until the next Sunday session. You will find 
many helpful suggestions for manicures in the little 
folders enclosed with your polish. 

For daily care, between your manicures, keep first 
aid on hand in your desk drawer, along with your soap, 
towel, and hand lotion. Add an emery board, nail file, 
orange-wood stick, and nail-white pencil. Office time 
isn't manicure time, of course, but the daily hand and 
nail grooming items that are not time consuming to use 
do have their place at the office. 
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Against a decorative mural background of an early Amer- 
ican scene, Helen Jackson phones for more information 
on the itinerary she is typing for a client. Helen ar- 
ranges trips to all parts of the globe for American Ex- 
press Company clients—then wishes she were going, too. 


by Frances Avery Faunce 


LL THE YEAR ROUND, at her desk, Helen 
But this 
doesnt mean that her mind is wandering from busi- 
ness. She is secretary to Mr. Herbert C. Sneath, Bos- 


ton'’s district manager of the American Express Com- 


l Jackson is thinking about vacations. 


pany. Work for the pleasure and business traveling of 
their many clients takes the staff in imagination all 
over the globe by air, by land, and by sea. 

Helen started with the company six years ago, as 
secretary to the cashier in the financial department. 
Now her desk is part of the double battery down the 
long room with a stunning design of early American 
days silhouetted on the walls. With the half-turn of 
her chair, she is facing Mr. Sneath, ready without 
wasted time to take a letter to Mexico City or instruc- 
tions about reservations for a trip to Alaska, India. 
France. 


IN THE HEART Of Boston’s swank Back Bay stores, Hel- 
en settles into the work of a schedule like this: 

9:00. Starts with a check of Mr. Sneath’s calendar 
of appointments for the day. 

9:05. Morning mail on Mr. Sneath’s desk opened. 
Letters glanced over and placed with related files 
of previous correspondence so that all will be in readi- 
ness for dictation or for whatever other action is 
necessary. 

9:20. Now Helen is ready for the task of dictation. 
This covers matters of administration, letters to Mr. 
Sneath’s personal clients, a letter of introduction to 
European American Express offices for a special client 
who is traveling ab- \xd. 

10:15. Helen receives the Daily Sales Settlement 
Advices that have been made up the previous day by 
the travel representatives, reporting travel sales com- 
pleted. (Everyone in the office speaks of these as the 
“DSSA’s.”) It is Helen’s next job to post in the stock 


On the ob wih a... 


ledger the Travel Forms of Value shown on these 
DSSA’s. These forms are the official instruments of the 
American Express Company, exchangeable for trans- 
portation or accommodations for whatever may be 
specified on the face of the form. They include rail- 
road exchange orders, hotel coupons, final payment 
receipts, part-payment receipts, and exchange orders, 
Posting them, Helen says, is a very important proce- 
dure, as it enables the company to keep an accurate 
check on open items and on the reordering of stock. 

11:20. Receives call from one of Mr. Sneath’s 
good clients, who must fly to Denver the next day. 
(As a rule, Helen turns such requests over to one of 
the Travel Representatives for servicing, but in “peak” 
season, when everyone is rushed, she goes ahead, 
placing the request for reservation with an airline and 
awaiting confirmation. ) 

11:30. Mr. Turner, assistant district manager of 
the travel department, dictates details about a special 
itinerary for a group traveling to a convention in an- 
other state. (One copy to go to each New England 
delegate. ) 

11:50. Helen receives call from airline confirming 
the Denver reservation. Now it is necessary for her to 
“ticket” the reservation. (“In our office,” Helen says, 
“we have on hand a stock of all major airlines’ tickets, 





Helen helps Alice K. Moore, travel representative, with 
cost information for client who is asking about a South 
American trip. Helen often arranges group tours, also, 
and sometimes goes along with the group as an escort. 
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Travel Ageney Secretary 


which enables us to process a flight reservation im- 
mediately without sending out to the airline office for 
a ticket.” ) Inasmuch as Mr. Sneath’s client is leaving 
on an early flight tomorow, arrangements are made 
for the client's chauffeur to call at the office for the 
ticket and to make payment at the same time. 

12:00. Lunch hour. 

1:00. As with many secretaries, this is the quietest 
time of day and the best time for transcribing. Helen 
explains: “It is all too seldom that quiet descends on 
a travel office, but at this hour we have a little ‘breath- 
er that allows us to accomplish the operational details 
of the travel business, that is, servicing the files, put- 
ting in requests for accommodations and reservations 
to the various transportation companies or, as in my 
case, getting out the mail.” 

2:00. Mr. Sneath returns from lunch. Helen im- 
mediately puts through a call for New York tele- 
phone operator 242, who has been on the wire previ- 
ously. It is New York headquarters, with a special 
request for reservations at the Ritz Carlton for one of 
the American Express officials who will be visiting 
Boston. 

2:30. Mr. Sneath is visited by an executive of 


one of the large steamship lines, who is in from San 


Francisco. Meanwhile, Helen’s notes have been stead- 








No buzzer for Helen. She turns around from her nearby 
desk at a word from Mr. Herbert C. Sneath, Boston’s 
district manager of American Express. Helen needs ref- 
erence books to check the spelling of foreign cities. 
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ily disappearing from her notebook onto those cosmo- 
politan letterheads that read: 
Travelers Cheques 
Money Orders Foreign Remittances 
Travel and Foreign Shipping 

3:00. Helen finishes her transcription with a letter 
acknowledging compliments on the company’s serv- 
ices, received from a satisfied client. 

3:15. But, no; the shorthand notebook is called 
out again. Mr. Turner has a rush cable to dictate about 
a Bermuda reservation just received. 

3:30. Helen completes transaction of the morning 
about the Denver air ticket. The chauffeur has come 
in to pick up the ticket and make payment. The trans- 
action is really carried through when Helen reports 
the sale on a “DSSA.” 

4:00. Letters placed on Mr. Sneath’s desk ready 
for his signature. Typed itinerary put on Mr. Turner's 
desk to be counterchecked. Time now for filing. 

4:45. Letters folded and put into envelopes with 
all necessary literature and attachments—varied and 
intriguing enclosures. Envelopes taken out to the mail 
desk. 

5:00. Mr. Sneath’s desk and Helen's in order for 
the next day. Now they are ready to travel — to travel 


home. (Continued on next poge) 








All this year Helen has planned for others’ vacations. 
Now, on a long-anticipated Friday, her co-workers bid 
her bon voyage. as she takes off on a trip of her own. 
October is a fine time for a vacation, her smile says. 











So worLp-wibE is the reach of Helen’s day that I asked 
her first: 


When you were looking for a position, were you at- 
tracted to the American Express Company because 
you were interested in travel for yourself? 

Helen: No. As a matter of fact, when I came into 
the office for my interview, | was under the impres- 
sion, as many people are, that American Express and 
Railway Express were one and the same company. 
This, of course, is not true, as I found out during the 
first day at work. 


I notice that you mentioned taking your share of the 
extra work at the “peak” seasons. Are there “slow- 
down” periods, too? 

Helen: Our peak seasons are usually May to Sep- 
tember, also in December and January, especially for 
resorts in warmer climates. I help the Travel Repre- 
sentatives in any way possible to relieve the pressure 
of business, handling correspondence and typing itin- 
eraries for Mr. Sneath’s personal clients. Then, during 
the slow-down weeks, we send out catalogs for the 
coming season, whether it is the summer or the win- 
ter period. We reorder literature, get our tour folders 
out to our travel subagents, and telephone to clients 
to see what their plans are going to be, so that we 
may reserve accommodations as far in advance as we 
can. 


Do you ever handle arrangements for special trips? 

Helen: Yes, I sometimes help to take care of details 
for a group tour and participate in the trip myself, as 
a Tour Escort. The trip I especially like to work on is 
our Quebec Ski Week End at the Chateau Frontenac. 
This is an annual trip made up of girls from the Junior 
Divisions of the League of Catholic Women. Last year 
we had a party of 180, with three American Express 
representatives as Tour Escorts. | was one. 


You really are in direct touch with a wide variety 
of services through your work with Mr. Sneath. Tell 
me about some of these. 

Helen: You see we have some 160 offices and 
bureaus in this country and abroad. Whether it is a 
member of our staff or one of our clients who is travel- 
ing, the American Express office is considered “home” 
to all travelers, 

We can secure tickets and reservations anywhere 
in the world to suit a traveler's personal timetable. 
Whether he wants an air ticket to Los Angeles, a 
steamer ticket to Rio, a bus ticket to Kalamazoo, or the 
most complex combination of ocean, air, and land travel 
to Luxor, American Express will arrange his trans- 
portation. If he wishes, our Uniformed Representatives 
will help the traveler with sightseeing and transfer 
arrangements, baggage transfers, foreign exchange 
transactions, and information. If he plans a stop-over 
or stay, his hotel accommodations will be reserved. If 
he crosses international boundaries, he will receive 





assistance on customs formalities at important ports 
and frontier posts. 


TAKING GEOGRAPHIC NAMES in her notebook so safely 
that they can be transcribed correctly — that is one of 
Helen’s accomplishments. Does she refer to maps? 
Yes, that must often be done, and swiftly. How does 
she check the spelling of unfamiliar places? She turns 
to the set of official Fares and Rates—eight volumes— 
which is made up of technical advices compiled by the 
company over the past forty years. For example, this 
spelling of the name of the city Basle is accepted by 
the company. Helen knows that it may be spelled also 
Bale or Basel, but she follows the company’s style. 

Helen takes dictation from other men on the staff 
besides Mr. Sneath and, sometimes, from visiting of- 
ficials. When Mr. Sneath goes away — perhaps on a 
business tour in Europe — Helen enjoys handling the 
correspondence for his hotel reservations and his final 
itinerary. She keeps him informed of the “happenings” 
in the office. 


CABLES ARE DICTATED to Helen frequently. Her routine 
for a cable is, first, to type it on a Western Union 
cableform in triplicate. A Western Union signal system 
brings a messenger, who takes the original copy to the 
nearest Western Union office. The first carbon goes 
to the comptroller in the financial department. The 
second carbon goes into Helen’s file. 

Among supplementary duties, Helen handles the 
personnel records for the office. She makes monthly 
and weekly reports, which have to do with administra- 
tion, personnel, travel, and financial business. For 
example, she takes care of the weekly report of ab- 
sences, the overtime report, the sales record of travel 
representatives, the weekly cruise report, the commer- 
cial account report, and the report of business and rev- 
enues for the American Express at Filene’s Travel Bu- 
reau. 

A special responsibility is the care of the district 
managers Log Book. Helen explains this: “For pur- 
poses of office control, Mr. Sneath is expected by our 
main office in New York to make certain audits per- 
sonally and, periodically, to make ‘spot checks.’ A 
complete record must be kept in the Manager's Log 
showing that the required inspections have been made. 
This Log is examined in detail at the time of the an- 
nual office audit. My duties require that I be the 
recorder for this record.” 

Helen is so accustomed to hearing and writing about 
distant places that she sometimes feels as though she 
had been all over the world. She says that many times 
she has visualized herself as having actually enjoyed 
the high lights of these tours. If circumstances permit, 
Helen has Bermuda in mind for her next vacation. For 
winter sports, whenever she can plan it, the Lauren- 
tians are her favorite spot. But visiting Switzerland is 
her “dream” vacation. Let’s hope that a more peaceful 
world will let Helen have this dream come true! 
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Secretaries who took the exam wanted it to be stiff. Then businessmen would know a Certificate bearer was highly skilled. 


NSA Holds First “CPS” Exam 


by Walter M. Lange 


ODAY'S SECRETARY announced important news 
. ee all secretaries in the April, 1951. issue—an ex- 
amination program, to be held in August, leading to a 
“Certified Professional Secretaries” certificate. Spon- 
sored by The National Secretaries Association, the 
goals of this examination program are: (1) to give sec- 
retaries everywhere an educational goal toward which 
to strive; (2) to provide criteria for secretarial training; 
3) to upgrade secretarial training; (4) to define more 
clearly the scope of top-level secretarial work and em- 
phasize the areas beyond -stenographic skill in which 
such an employee needs knowledge; and (5) to gain 
recognition for top-level secretaries. 

On August 17 and 18, some 300 secretaries took the 
first examinations under this new program at fifteen 
major colleges and universities located in every section 
of the country. The pictures on this page show some of 


the 93 secretaries who reported to the examination cen- 
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In fifteen centers all over the country, some 300 secretaries 





ter in New York City—Hunter College. Here, the secre- 
taries (some of whom came from as far away as Rhode 
Island and Tennessee ) took the examinations under the 
direction of Dr. James R. Meehan (shown above), as- 
sociate professor of education at the college. 

The examinations were given from 9 to 12 o’clock and 
from 1 to 4 o'clock on both days—twelve hours in all. 
Friday's schedule included two-hour secretarial ac- 
counting and office-practice tests and one-hour tests 
in business practice and economics. Saturday's sched- 
ule consisted of a three-hour test in dictation and tran- 
scription (including grammar, spelling, and the ability 
to compose) and a three-hour test in personal judg- 
ment (the ability to meet personal-relations situations, 
the ability to work with others, etc. ) 

Comments overheard at Hunter College: the tests 
were stiff, but a wonderful idea that “should have hap- 


pened sooner.” Results are expected by December. 


reported for the “Certified Professional Secretaries” exam. 



















HO WEARS A HAT? Men wear hats, to speak 

generally, and women wear hats. Good secre- 
taries, in particular, always seem to wear hats. Bright 
job seekers usually wear hats, and the ones who get 
the jobs invariably wear hats. Top-floor executives, 
you will find, wear hats. Junior executives on their 
way up and office boys who are looking ahead fre- 
quently wear hats. You wear a hat, probably, if you 
are using your head about your future. Statistically 
speaking, about 56 million hats are made each year 
in the United States. Who, then, wears a hat? A lot of 
smart people, it seems, who know where theyre going. 


WEAR ’EM| 







SECRETARIES 


WHAT HAT IS A GOOD HAT? A young hat, a confi- 
dent hat, a hat that sits on your head and says, “The 
two of us are really going places”; a hat that starts 
your employer thinking, “What a well-groomed person 
that is!"—a hat that feels at home on you and that 
knows its way around the business world; a hat under 
$10 for work, and maybe under $15 for special ocea- 
sions. A hat even under $3 is a good hat if it’s pert and 
flattering.-A hat that can do a quick change and be 
ready to leave the office at five for a date is an invalu- 
able hat. A good hat, you might say, is your best 
friend—one you choose wisely and keep many years. 





A young hat for a pretty face, made in any 
color you can imagine. It’s a 
Playtopper, by Salfair, and under $3. 


The “pork pie” hat, always good, ever pop- 
ular, has a narrower brim this Fall. 
Under $10 everywhere. 



































DO WEAR HATS 


Cloche by Madeaps. 
Bright or dark colors, for under $8. 


WHERE DOES A HAT GO? Bless us, a hat goes 
everywhere! It goes to work five days a week; it goes 
to lunch five days a week; it goes on busses, on trains, 
on subways; it goes on boats and on planes, if it’s 
a lucky hat. It goes up in elevators, through office doors, 
and right up to desks. It goes job seeking and job 
finding. A hat goes out to dinner. It goes to church, it 
goes to the theatre. Where doesn’t a hat go? There's 
no good answer to that, simply because a hat goes 
wherever you want to take it; it goes willingly, in the 
best of spirits, and always in the best of taste. Savoir 
faire could be its synonym. 





A Playtopper by 
Salfair in 25 colors, for 
(imagine!) only $3. 


For office and after, this Laddie 
Northridge hat in 
taupe velours. About $15. 


PHOTO COURTESY DOBBS 








WHEN IS A HAT HANDY? A hat is handy today, 
very important tomorrow, and would have been most 
appropriate yesterday. Now, certainly, with Fall in 
the air and Winter in the offing, a hat is handy. What- 
ever way the wind may blow, and whatever is in the 
wind for you, a hat cant be beat. Whenever there 
is someone watching you and wondering how far 
you are going in this world about you, then the hat 
on your head takes its cue. You're right on your way 


up, it tells them. 
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English for Transcribers 


WHEN TO USE A SEMICOLON INSTEAD OF A COMMA 


by E. Lillian Hutchinson 


HE VERY STRUCTURE of the semicolon —a 

period on top of a comma—shows its force in a 
sentence, midway in strength between a period and a 
comma. Almost always the reason for using the strong- 
er semicolon is that the comma “got there first”—some 
part of the sentence that normally would be set off by 
commas already had one or more commas within that 
part, and therefore another comma at the critical point 
would not be strong enough. 


HERE ARE THE SITUATIONS of this type most often en- 
countered by the transcriber. 


|. When the last member of a series of three or 
more items is preceded by and, or, or nor, a comma 
is placed before the conjunction as well as between 
the other items. But—if one or more of the items 
already contain commas, the stronger semicolon is 
needed to separate the items: 


2. Again, when the items of a series are long, the 
stronger semicolon is more distinct than a comma 
would be between them: 


Ti mvele a 4+ ] a . - 
Us ycle method of billing. 


3. Ordinarily, a comma is sufficient to separate 
the independent clauses of a compound sentence. How- 
ever, if one—or both—of these clauses contains commas 
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(another example of the comma “getting there first” ), 
then the stronger semicolon becomes necessary be- 
tween the clauses: 


1. Sometimes the conjunction is omitted between 
the independent clauses. (Such sentences are actually 
made up of two separate sentences.) In such cases, 
there is no doubt that the semicolon is required: 


5. Sometimes the conjunction is omitted between 
the independent clauses, but some word or short 
phrase that shows the relationship of the thoughts 
in the two clauses is used instead. A semicolon, not 
a comma, is needed between such clauses: 


» 
ny he noy YMA yY 
‘ 4 . \ 4 A ‘ Aes 


Typing Rule. Never use more than one space follow- 
ing a semicolon. 


Now—TRANSCRIBE the shorthand letter at the top of 
this page. The circled figures indicate that at each 
of these points you should punctuate according to the 
correspondingly numbered rule. Other punctuation is 
required at other points, of course. When you have 
finished, compare your transcript with the key to the 
shorthand letter, which is given on page 102. 








ero: 








MAGINE THAT A GENIE in a 

green hat were to appear before 
a class of shorthand students, and 
make a statement something like 
this: 

“To each of you there is a won- 
derful profession open. In terms 
of salary, its the equal of any of 
the learned professions. It is one 
of the most interesting fields you 
could enter, and the variety of ex- 
perience it offers is unlimited. In- 
terspersed with its hard-working 
days and nights are exceptionally 
long vacation periods. Any short- 
hand student who is willing to take 
additional training and serve a not- 
too-long apprenticeship can enter 
this profession.” 


WeLL, how would you and I react 
it we were members of that short- 
hand class and heard such a state- 
ment? Would we be inclined to 
say, “It’s a fairy story. What does 
this old guy know about modern 
professions and studies? I don't 
believe there is such a profession 
open to me.” 

Ninety-nine per cent of short- 
hand students do not believe our 
genie, or else have not heard his 
statement. Statistics show that only 
one per cent of those who study 
shorthand ever enter this reward- 
ing career we have been discuss- 
ing. As you may have guessed, the 
genie referred to a shorthand re- 
porting career. 

Perhaps the reason why more 
students do not follow this profes- 
sion may be because reporting has 
long been the “silent” profession— 
for reasons of its own it has been 
reluctant to advertise its wares. 
There is a sound reason (which 
will be discussed next month) why 
reporters generally go about their 
business without fuss or furore: 
but there is no reason why the ad- 
vantages, disadvantages, rewards, 
and requirements of this really 
unique profession should not be fa- 
miliar to all shorthand students. 


THERE ARE PROBABLY three thou- 
sand — not more — qualified short- 
hand reporters in the country to- 
day. These are the workers who 
report the daily proceedings of our 
courts, criminal and civil, and of 
our many commissions that take 
testimony throughout the country, 
some of them judicial, some quasi- 


$2 


pen to 
You, Too! 


Ever thought of shorthand 


reporting as your career? 





by Charles Lee Swem 


judicial, some Congressional, others 
investigational. Most of these 
three thousand reporters work as 
official reporters, which means that 
they are attached by official desig- 
nation to the court or other body 
for whom they render their ser- 
vices. Others are the free-lance 
workers who contract with law- 
yers (with courts in some in- 
stances ) or with official and non- 
official bodies to report the pro- 
ceedings thereof and make the 
transcript. 

The court reporter receives a 
salary from the official body for 
whom he works, for being present 
and rendering into shorthand the 
proceedings of that body. He de- 
rives the rest of his income from 
selling his transcript to the parties 
in litigation. The free-lance re- 
porter practices wholly as a busi- 
nessman on a contractual basis for 
both reporting services and type- 
written transcript. 


NEXT TO THE juDGE, the reporter 
is by far the most important person 


in the courtroom, earning a high 
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income and performing a vital 
service of justice. To many lawyers, 
who present their case not to the 
judge but to the reporter's record, 
he is of paramount importance. 
For, into his record goes what- 
ever is said and done during the 
trial—the evidence of the witnesses, 
the objections of the attorneys, the 
rulings of the judge and the charge 
to the jury. When it is all over, 
whatever the judge or the jury may 
decide, the reporter's record re- 
mains as the final bulwark of pro- 
tection to an aggrieved or wronged 
litigant by which to appeal to a 
higher jurisdiction. 


THE REPORTER LISTENS to all sorts 
of tales—of the hold-up at the cor- 
ner bank; of the pedestrian and 
automobile driver who sought to 
occupy the same space at the same 
time; of family troubles. He digests 
the medical lore of learned doc- 
tors, the specialized information of 
chemists and physicists. He hears 
the fascinating saga of imaginative 
genius and the progress of mod- 
ern science. 

He listens gravely to homely 
stories, told in the difficult but pic- 
turesque language of the illiterate. 

What he hears may be sordid 
and disgusting at times. Often, 
though, humor or the finer emo- 
tions fill the courtroom. Who can 
deny the fascination of this human 
drama and the insight it gives the 
reporter into the many facets of 
life? 

His job is sometimes a hard one. 
It may be difficult to follow a par- 
ticularly volatile or technical wit- 
ness. The reporter grows weary 
in the evening and night hours, 
turning out his transcript while his 
nonreporting friends are enjoying 
their leisure. But then he remem- 
bers the long court vacations char- 
acteristic of his profession. 


SHORTHAND REPORTING was at one 
time almost exclusively a man’s 
career, as were law and the judi- 
ciary. But within recent years 
women have found a _ reporting 
career available to them. 

If young men persist in believing 
that shorthand is a woman’s art 
and not a man’s, then good luck 
to their sisters who decide to take 
over this field so full of opportuni- 
ties! 
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Every secretary is faced with writing 
letters for the boss that he doesn’t dictate. 
This is the first in a series of 

five articles designed to help you com- 


pose those letters gracefully. 


The Boss Has to Say “No” 


by Katherine C. Schmidt 


OW OFTEN does your boss come in with a 

frown and say, “You know, Ill just have to 
cancel that date to speak at the Lions Club next 
Friday. I have to go to Boston, instead. Miss Davis, 
will you write them a nice note, and I'll sign it.” And 
off he goes. Instead of chewing your pencil, study the 
following suggestions for letters to help you in this 
or similar situations. 

Before you begin to write your letter, try to remem- 
ber what the relationship is between your boss and 
the recipient of the letter; do you address the man by 
his first name; is the connection important to your 
frm; and so forth. 

Your boss knows the secretary of the Lions Club 
very well; you therefore write: 


Dear Bob: 


I know you’re counting on me to talk to the 
Lions this coming Friday, and I had been looking 
forward to the occasion with a great deal of pleas- 
ure. But just this morning I received news from 
Boston regarding a legal matter up there that 
requires my presence on Friday. 

I’m sorry to give you such short notice, and I 
hope you will be able to find someone to take my 
place. Will you give me a rain check for some 
other time? 

Best regards to you. 


Cordially yours, 


ONE MORNING your boss comes in very much annoyed. 
“Wouldn't you know that our management engineer 
would start here on the very day I'm asked to enter- 
tain McDonald’s friend from St. Louis! You'll have 
to write McDonald and explain the situation to him.” 


McDonald is a rather important business connection, 
and your boss usually goes out of his way to please 
him. You, therefore, write as follows: 


Dear Mr. McDonald: 


I was delighted to hear from you that you spent 
such a pleasant vacation sailing off the coast of 
Maine. There’s nothing more invigorating, in my 
opinion. 


You write that your friend, Mr. Galloway, is pass- 
ing through New York on the twenty-fifth of this 
month and ask whether I could take care of him 
until his departure in the evening. You know that 
it would always be a pleasure for me to entertain 
one of your friends. Consequently, I am very dis- 
appointed that his arrival conflicts with the annual 
inspection here by our management engineer. It 
is the latter’s first day at the plant, and I shall have 
to be on hand to explain matters to him and to 
show him around. These men work on a very tight 
schedule that cannot be changed. It is a very un- 
fortunate coincidence, and [I’m afraid there’s 
nothing I can do about it. 


If, however, I can in any way help Mr. Galloway 
with hotel reservations or anything else that can 
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be done for him in advance, please let me know; 
and I shall be very glad to assist him. 


Are you planning to come to New York soon? 
I hope I shall have the pleasure of seeing you then. 


Best regards to you and Mrs. MeDonald. 
Cordially yours, 


Your Boss has always kept in touch with his college 
alumni association but has never held office in it. 
Now he has been approached by the president to take 
over the secretaryship of a fund-raising committee 
for scholarships. He feels he cannot take on the job 
because of the time and work involved. Again he asks 
vou to express his regrets. You will write along the 
following lines: 


Dear Mr. Allen: 

I was greatly pleased by the confidence you place 
in my ability to raise funds when you offered me 
the secretaryship of the Scholarship Committee. 
This is, indeed, a rare opportunity to show my deep 
gratitude for all the fine things Brighton did for 
me during my student days. 

It is, therefore, with the utmost regret that I 
must decline to serve as secretary. My business, at 
present, demands all my time and makes it neces- 
sary for me to travel a great deal. I, therefore, 
cannot take on any additional work. I hope, how- 
ever, that I may be able to serve in this or a similar 
capacity at some future time. 

Please accept my best wishes for the success of 
your fund-raising campaign, for which I am en- 
closing my check. 


Cordially yours, 


MANY BUSINESSMEN are being approached constantly 
for money donations by charity organizations and 
other institutions. Your boss is no exception. He has 
his pet charities to which he contributes regularly, but 
of course he cannot give money to everyone who asks 
him for it. It is, therefore, a regular occurrence for 
him to flip a letter on your desk and tell you to write 
the usual “No.” 


Dear Mr. Gerard: 


Thank you for sending me the annual report of 
your organization. I have read with interest the 
account of ‘your aims and activities. They are 
certainly most worthwhile and most deserving of 
support. 


I regret, however, that, because of many previous 
commitments, | am not in a position to make a 
contribution at this time. 


My best wishes to you for the continued success 
of your organization. 


Very truly yours, 


OF courRsE, many other situations may arise requiring 
a “No” letter. In every case, just try to remember to 
start and end your letter with something pleasant to 
sugar-coat the pill and no hard feelings will result 
from your “No” letter. 
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N EIGHT-YEAR OLD GIRL recently showed me 
a “diploma” she had earned from the public li- 
brary for reading ten books in a children’s reading 





course. The certificate was attractive, and she was very 
proud of it—and of her accomplishment. 

This morning’s newspaper contained an account of 
certificate ahd pin awards made to the drivers of an 
interstate trucking company who had maintained good 
safety records during the year. The broad smiles on 
the faces of the men reflected their pleasure and pride 
in the award. 

This rewarding of effort and skill with certificates, 
pins, and trophies is a time-honored practice that in- 
creases in popularity every year. 

We have been recognizing student accomplishment 
in shorthand, typing, and transcription with beautiful 
certificates and pins for many years. Millions of Gregg- 
ites all over the world have received these awards, 
and many still display them with great pride. 

I have read beautiful shorthand notes from Gregg- 
ites in almost every country on earth — from the Gold 
Coast of Africa to Moscow; from Alaska to the Andes; 
from cities and towns round about the globe. Legible 
shorthand is as easy to read as print, and it is essential 
to rapid and accurate transcription. 


You, Too, can develop a good style — notes that never 
give you trouble in transcribing—if you will follow the 
suggestions here for practice of the O.G.A. Test. Earn- 
ing the O.G.A. Certificate of Membership should be 
the first “hurdle” in your shorthand training course! If 
vou have a Corrective Slide, use it freely in your prac- 
tice for a faultless stvle of shorthand penmanship. 

Learn to write smoothly and fluently. Have a clear 
picture of the outline you want to make, then write it 
often enough to be able to execute it with a free, con- 
tinuous writing movement. Fluency controls to a large 
degree the other elements of a good style, and it should 
be acquired early. 

If writing is not continuous, “dots” and thick strokes 
often appear at the end of characters to accuse you 
of this bad habit. Lift the pen while still in motion as 
you complete a character. 
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CHIE VE MEANT 


LEARN TO MAKE THE CuRVES correctly. The strokes 
for r, |, f, v, ten, den, tem, dem, curve most at the 
beginning, while k, g, p, b curve most at the end. 
K and g begin and end on the line. R and | begin and 
end a little above the line, with the base resting on the 
line. (The penmanship studies in your shorthand 
manual will be helpful. Study them carefully. ) 

Strokes that are too perpendicular make it more dif- 
ficult to join characters properly. Strive for normal 
and uniform slant. 

Lack of control in your writing usually results in 
|) failure to maintain proportion in length of strokes, 
(2) notes that are too large and scrawly, (3) defective 
joinings of reversed curves. (Reversed curves of equal 
length, such as kr, gl, and rk, are written quite flat; 
whereas curves of unequal length, such as gr and kl. 
are joined with a “hump.” ) 





MAINTAIN A GOOD DIFFERENCE in the size of circles. The 
small circle should be made as small as you can make 
it—a mere turn of the pen—while the large circle should 
be quite large. Whether you can read your notes 
promptly and accurately may depend on proportion in 
the length of strokes and the size of circles. 

Close all circles or loops; and, when circles come 
between reverse curves, turn them closely to the back 
of the first curve. 

The hook vowels should be made small, narrow, and 
deep, and uniform in slant with the characters to 
Which they are joined. In joining circles to hooks, both 
the circle and the hook should be kept distinct. 


Unfortunately, you will not acquire any degree of 


by Florence Elaine Ulrich 


Director, Gregg Awards 


RECORD 


skill in writing shorthand without sufficient practice 
in writing it. These pointers on correct style are in- 
tended merely to help you in your criticism of your 
notes. Do not be too general in your criticism. Study 
individual outlines. Enjoy your practice. 

As soon as you are writing good, legible shorthand, 
take the O. G. A. Test (on page 89, this month). The 
instructions for submitting the test will be found with 


the copy. 


TYPING SPEED PRACTICE becomes more interesting, too, 
if there is a goal to work for. The Competent Typist 
Progress Certificate may be earned on the Compe- 
tent Typist Test as soon as you are typing thirty net 
words a minute on a ten-minute test. The Competent 
Typist Certificate is awarded for forty words, and 
beautiful pins at fifty, sixty, seventy, and eighty words. 

The beginner in typing will find it fun to earn a 
Junior O. A. T. Certificate on the test provided (see 
page 90 for this month’s test), and it is a fine goal 
to reach for in the first semester. The Senior O. A. T. 
Membership requirements are higher, representing the 
practical skill required of office workers. The Senior 
O. A. T. Test may be taken as soon as you have ac- 
quired a speed of forty words a minute on such copy 
as the Competent Typist Test. 

Beautiful certificates and pins will reward you for 


your proficiency in taking these O. A. T, tests. 


THE SHORTHAND SPEED, TRANSCRIPTION, AND THEORY tests 
should be administered by teachers only. Shorthand 
Speed awards are available at 60, 80, 100, and 120 
words a minute. Expert pins and medals are issued at 
140, 160, 175, and 200 words. 

If you have not yet set a goal for your effort, now 
is the time to do it! See how many of the lovely certif- 
icates and pins offered (they were pictured in the 
September issue) you can win between now and 
January, 1952. Earn the awards progressively as you 
attain proficiency in shorthand and typing. They help 
encourage you to keep your final goal in sight. 

Why not try the Junior O. G. A. and O. A. T, tests 
this month? Here’s Good Luck to you! 
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Here is a very simple alphabet to begin this volume’s 
new series of typed designs being presented by Mr. 
Nelson, director of the annual International Artistic 
Typing Contests. Just rows of x’s are all it takes to 
do the trick, as you will see by examining the letters 


SIMPLE ABC'S iy satin. netoon 
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shown above. You will have to use your variable 
line spacer, though, in order to make these xs meet. 
Some of the prize-winning designs will be printed 
later. In December some special lettering and Christ- 
mas motifs will be given you to try your hand on. 
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Membership Test Material 


Shorthand Test 
Instructions 


Copy the tests here in your best style 
of shorthand, trying to make your notes 
look as nearly as possible like our expert 
penman’s notes alongside. The tests may 
be written in one or in two columns. on 
your regular notebook paper or on any 
other stationery that will allow you to do 
your best work. Ruled paper helps keep 
your writing uniform. 

The Junior Test is offered to enable the 
writer to see whether he is practicing cor- 
rectly It may be taken as soon as the 
copy can be written creditably. The Mem- 
bership Test is offered for those who 
feel that they have developed a good 
practical style of penmanship that will 
assure accurate transcripts on the job. 
Acceptable specimens entitle the writer 
to membership in the Order of Gregg 
Artists (O.G.A.). 

Test papers are judged on (1) the 
smoothness and fluency of the notes; (2) 
the formation of the characters as to prop- 
er curve, slant, and joining; and (3) the 
correctness of proportions maintained 
throughout the specimen submitted. A 
“Key to the Marking of O.G.A. Tests” is 
returned with any failing papers, which 
gives detailed criticism of the faults of 
style noted by the examiner. 


Style Studies 


A few words are selected each month 
from the Membership Test copy on which 
you may find preliminary practice help- 
ful. (Junior candidates may practice these 
forms with profit.) Writing over and over 
the printed outline for any word that you 
cannot execute easily {use a dry pen 
point) will give you the “feel” of the 
correct form; and writing an outline of 
your own over several times, one on top 
of the other, will show you whether vou 
have developed good control. Note that 
there is practically no deviation in our 
expert's “rewritten” forms that begin the 
lines of Style Studies in the middle of the 
page. You can test your own writing of 
the basie forms by placing the Corrective 
Slide over your notes. 





\ fee of 10¢ is required with tests sub- 
mitted for certificates, except for the 
Superior Merit or the Attainment Certifi- 
cates, which are 50¢ each. Pin awards are 
25¢ each. Applicants for both certificate 
and pin should remit 35¢ to Gregg Awards 


Dept., 330 W. 42 St., New York, N. Y. 
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0.A.T. 


Junior O. A. T. Test 


(Center the title in “all caps,” and underscore the subtitle and also the credit line at the end. Watch 
your margins, and see that your typing is neat and clear.) 


HOW TO GET THINGS DONE 
Six Simple Rules 


3. USE YOUR SPARE TIME. 
Learn to concentrate on what you 
want to get done—when you are walk- 
ing, traveling, or waiting. 

4. ANALYZE YOUR METHODS. 
Study the way to do things and find 
the one best method. 

5. DO ONE THING AT A TIME. 
Pick out the nearest and most impor- 
tant thing to be done and do it. 

6. FOLLOW THROUGH. Be sure 
you completely finish and “polish off” 


To get the things done that you 
must do yourself requires a knowl- 
edge of how to use your time effec- 
tively, and the ability to form certain 
habits of work that will enable you to 
do tasks assigned you in the quickest 
and most efficient way. 

Here are six simple rules for you 
to follow habitually: 


1. START NOW! This is one of the 
most important rules. Failure to get 
started slows up many otherwise good 


men and women, everything you start. Nothing is more 

2. HAVE A PLAN. This involves disorganizing than a lot of half-finished 
keeping the desired result constantly jobs. 
in mind and directing every effort to 


—Elliott Service Company, Inc. 
the accomplishment of that result. 


in the “T.S.A. Echo” 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


(See instructions, column 3) 


THE PRINCIPAL ADVANTAGES 
OF METERED MAIL 


1. Is Convenient. The Meter provides postage in any denomination, for any kind 
of mail . . . eliminates frequent trips to the post office for stamps; the handling 
and guarding of loose stamps and Government stamped envelopes. 


2. Protects Postage. Metered postage is theftproof and tamperproof. It cannot 
be sold, traded, stolen, or “borrowed” for personal use; is good only on mail of 
the company in whose name the Meter is registered with the post office. 


3. Saves Postage. The Meter always prints the exact amount of postage, obviates 
wasteful use of “threes” when “twos” are out, etc. And eliminates loss through 
mutilation and “shedding.” 


4. Saves Time. In one operation, a Postage Meter machine prints the postage 
and postmark, and seals envelopes—swiftly, neatly. The mail gets out earlier every 
night, and “overtime” on special mailings is either eliminated entirely or greatly 
reduced. 


5. Speeds Delivery. Metered Mail skips facing, cancelling, and postmarking at 
the post office; can be sorted immediately for dispatch . . . often catches earlier 
trains or planes. Quicker dispatch means quicker delivery. It also places a date 
of mailing on Parcel Post, a feature not available with ordinary stamps unless 
insured, special delivery fees, etc., are paid. 


6. Prints Your Advertising Message. The mailer’s own advertising message, 
slogan, and trademark can be printed by the Meter simultaneously with the postage 


and postmark . . . at no extra cost, except for plates, which are quickly interchange- 
able. 


7. Improves Appearance, Lends Prestige. Metered Mail is neat, clean, businesslike. 
No torn or misplaced stamps, or blurred and smudgy cancellation marks to mar 
the envelope. And, since for twenty years the Meter Stamp has appeared on the 


mail ofthe world’s leading financial and business firms, it lends real prestige to 
all mail. 


8. Provides Automatic Accounting. The Meter does its own bookkeeping. Visible 
registers show at a glance the amount of postage on hand, the amount used; they 
can be verified by your post office. Postage records can be made daily, monthly 
—or departrmentally—with minimum time and effort. 
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(See page 89 for O. G. A. Tests.) 


Typewriting Test 
Instructions 


The Junior Test is a one-page plain 
copy test, for which typists are eligible 
as soon as they are able to copy the ma- 
terial without errors. Unless specifically 
instructed here. the candidate may use 
either single or double space in typing 
these tests. whichever will give the better 
arrangement to the copy being typed. 
Headings are to be centered. 

Since the purpose of the O.A.T. is to 
focus attention early on professional typ- 
ing standards, all work should be done 
with a good ribbon and should show an 
even touch and clear. clean typing. well 
arranged as to margin, centering, and 
alignment. 

Erasures or typographical errors will 
disqualify a test, but all tests may be 
practiced as often as necessary to secure 


‘the desired result up to the day of re- 


ceiving the next month’s material. 


Senior Test 


Typists must have qualified at 40 words 
a minute to be eligible for the Senior 
Test. although the test itself does not 
have to be typed at that rate because it 
involves problems of arrangement or pro- 
duction. 

The Senior Test copy this month is 
taken from a mailing piece sent out by 
Pitney-Bowes. See how attractively you 
can type this test material, to give the 
greatest possible prominence to the main 
heading and to the side heads also. The 
printer set the copy up in two columns, 
with boldface side heads. You may use 
either one or two columns for your copy, 
but keep it in one page only. Typing the 
words in the side headings over two or 
three times, until they are appreciably 
darker than the rest of the copy, gives 
the effect of boldface type. You may want 
to experiment with that method instead 
of underscoring. , 

Before you hand in your paper, see 
that your name and school address ap- 
pears in the upper left-hand corner of the 
page, and gyake note (in minutes) of 
the time @: to type the test. 

(Note teachers: Check students’ 
work carefully against these directions 
and the copy shown here. Try not to sub- 
mit work that violates these directions 
or good typing arrangement.) 





All clubs of test papers should be ac- 
companied by a typewritten list of names 
to expedite checking and assure accuracy 
in making out certificates. October copy 
is good as membership tests for O.A.T., 
C.T., and O.G.A. until receipt of the 


November, 1951, issue. 
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October Competent Typist Test 











To compute speed, note the number indicated at the end of the last line you copied complete'y and add I for each additional § strokes typed. To get gross 


speed, divide total by number of minutes; or, to get net speed, subtract 10 


tor each error before dividing by number of minutes.) 











W rds 


Flowers are living, breathing things; 
like human beings, they thrive under 
proper care. If they are neglected, they 
soon fade and droop and die. For this 
reason, you may want to learn some simple 
and helpful rules for the care and place- 
ment and use of flowers. 

It is important to know how to care for 
cut flowers. Stems of most flowers should 
be cut when you receive them. The 
flowers are thirsty, and water is not only 
drink but also food to them. Try to make 
it possible for them to get a large amount 
of this life-giving water. Cut each stem 
to the desired length with a sharp knife. 
Use a long, diagonal stroke, for this 
makes it possible for the flowers to absorb 
the largest amount of water. Do not use 
scissors for the cutting—the blades tend 
to crush and mangle the stem. Then, 
without delay, put the stem into water. 
As in the case of humans, Nature begins 
at once to heal the cut and seal it over. 
If the stem is exposed to the air, even only 
a few moments after it is cut, it might as 
well never have been cut at all. 

It is highly important that the container 
you select for the flowers be roomy. It is 
as possible to choke a flower, to cut off the 
circulation of its vital life force, as it is to 
choke a human being. So never use a 
container into which you must jam your 
flowers. 
flowers have a good supply of water, and 
keep adding to the water in the container 
to allow for the evaporation that will 
take place. 


If the flowers show signs of wilting, 


there is a very effective treatment you 3 
can give them. Cut the stems again and 31s 


then plunge them into deep, cold water 
almost up to the blooms. 


92 


Be certain, always, that the 2 


Be careful, 3. 


8 
15 
23 
31 
40 
48 
53 
61 


69 


Words 


however, not to wet the blooms them- 
selves. Then leave them in a cool room 
for a few hours. Most flowers thus cared 
for will make a bright comeback. 

Here are some rules on caring for plants: 
As soon as you receive a plant, ask your 
florist about its habits and its needs; then 
follow his suggestions. If it is a foliage 
plant, keep it in a light, airy place. If it 
is a plant that blooms, keep it where it 
can have plenty of sunshine. Sunshine en- 
courages its blooms and makes their color 
more intense. Proper watering is im- 
portant for plants; water them when they 
are dry, but do not get any water on the 
foliage or blooms. It is a good idea to 
water plants in the daytime, then it will 
evaporate quickly if any water accidentally 
falls on the foliage or the blooms. 

There is a place for flowers in every 
room of the home. They make it a brighter 
and more cheerful place in which to live. 
The living room is a splendid place in 


which to achieve beauty through the use 5 
If the room is quite dignified, 5 
If it : 
is an informal room, more colorful blooms 5 


of flowers. 
flower arrangements must be simple. 


and brighter containers can be used. 


Flowers have their everyday uses in the 5 
dining room. You may have noticed that | 
a few flowers on the dining table make 587 
When you are planning 595 


meals happier. 
your flower decorations for a formal dinner, 
be sure to obtain the expert advice of your 


florist.. This is one occasion that must be > 


correct in every detail, for a hostess may 
stand or fall as a result of the manner in 
which her table is decorated. Remember 
that it is not how many flowers are used 
for a purpose but, rather, how the hostess 
arranges and places them that leaves a 
lasting impression upon the guests. 


34] 
349 
357 
364 
373 
381 
390) 
399 
408 
416 
424 
433 
440) 


464 


671 
678 


(If necessary, repeat from the beginning to complete a ten-minute test.) 


Adapted from portions of the booklet, “How to Enjoy Flowers,” by Bert Schiller McDonald, published by Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery Association, Inc. 
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390) 
399 
408 
416 
424 
433 
441) 
448 
456 
464 


482 
489 


604 
612 
621 
630 
638 


646 
663 
671 


678 
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FUGITIVE FILE 


by Caryl Hunter 
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CAN YOU NAME THEM? 


Do You Know Your Typewriters ? 


F YOU ARE like most office 
| workers who use a typewriter 
day in and day out, you'll be able 
to name either three or four of the 
typewriters pictured above. 

There are ten machines. Count- 
ing electric machines as separate 
models, all ten above are different. 
\ll are the newest models. 

Several things will handicap your 
picking out the different models— 
it isn't often, for example, that you 
look at a typewriter from any angle 
except head on; so you may have 
trouble with these side and back 
views. Because we took the picture 
of all machines at one time, the ma- 
chines at the bottom of the picture 


are a little oversize (they were 
closer to our camera) and the ma- 
chines at the top are proportionate- 
ly undersize; so, you can't guess the 
make by its size. In other words, 
youll really have to know the ma- 
chines, and know them well, to 
identify very many. 

As a quick and casual check, we 
asked thirty-three office typists to 
identify the machines in the picture. 
We used a “proof” of the illustra- 
tion, not a photograph; and so the 
picture the thirty-three saw was 
exactly like the one you see above. 
We allowed each typist ten seconds 
to identify each machine. 

The number of different ma- 
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chines identified correctly varied 
from just one to seven, and the per- 
son who had the score of seven 
guessed that one of the others was 
“an electric’ machine. The two 
machines at the top, No. 10 and No. 
1, were, of course, most frequently 
identified, for a sharp pair of eyes 
can just about make out the names! 
You can rate yourself: 


Fast asleep lor 2 
Simply average 3 or 4 
On your toes Sor 6 
Must work in a type- 

writer repair shop 7- 10 


What are the machines? They 
are listed for you on page 102. 
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HERE WILL YOU BE EM- 

PLOYED when you are 
graduated? In a lawyer's office, per- 
haps? A radio station? An engineer- 
ing concern? In all likelihood you 
will not know until you are out of 
school. This being so, you can see 
the waste in spending time acquir- 
ing a special vocabulary needed, 
let us say, in a printing house and 
then, upon graduation, being em- 
ployed by a manufacturer of glass 
or chinaware. 


SruDYING A FEW of the common 
words of ten or twenty of the 
largest businesses is not much of a 
help, either. By the time you have 
finished with the vocabulary of the 
tenth, you may very likely have 
forgotten most of the vocabulary 
of the first one you studied, and a 
partly remembered technical vocab- 
ulary is worse then none. Besides, 
you may never enter any one of 
these ten or twenty businesses. 

It would be wiser to study the 
common words that scientific re- 
search shows constitute from 50 to 
90 per cent of most business letters 
—words that would prove useful on 
any job. These words should be 
automatized so that you can re- 
spond to them immediately with- 
out any thought. When they occur 
in dictation, you should be able 
to write them at high speed. So 
review these brief forms regularly 
and read and copy the shorthand 
in your textbooks. 


ApDITIONAL PRACTICE on the most 
commonly occurring business 
words and phrases may be obtained 
by studying those given in “Most- 
Used Shorthand Words and 
Phrases,” Simplified Edition, and 
in “Phrases of Gregg Shorthand 
Simplified.” 

The best way to practice these 
words has been described by Doc- 
tor Gregg as follows: 

1. Read the entire list of words 
until you can read them easily 
without referring to the type key. 

2. Write the entire list in short- 
hand once, in your notebook. Say 
each word to yourself as you write 
it. You will thus become ac- 
customed to writing the spoken 
word rather than the printed word. 

3. Read what you have written 
without looking at the key in the 
textbook. 
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4. Compare the outlines’ you 
have written with the models in 
the textbook, rewriting in your 
notebook any outlines that need 
improvement. 

5. Rewrite the entire list of 
words in your notebook. 

6. Read the outlines you have 
written. 








— An 


All-Purpose 
Vocabulary 


by Dr. A. E. Klein 





C10 


You Must Not ONLY be able to 
write the most-used words and 
phrases rapidly and automatically, 
you must develop the ability to 
write in shorthand any word that 
you hear, whether or not it is 
familiar to you. This ability may be 
acquired by taking much dictation 
at the highest speed of which you 
are capable and by reading and 
copying large quantities of mate- 
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rial in shorthand. Articles and 
stories in this magazine, as well 
as those pages assigned in your 
textbooks, are useful for this pur- 
pose. 

Especially useful also, in de- 
veloping this ability, is a knowledge 
of word families, many of which 
are to be found in the textbooks 
supplementing the Manual. Prac- 
tice these word families again and 
again until you are so familiar with 
their characteristics that you can 
write any word in. the family 
smoothly and swiftly. 


ONCE YOU HAVE DEVELOPED the 
ability to write common words and 
phrases at a high rate of speed and 
the ability to construct rapidly 
in shorthand any word in our lan- 
guage, you need have no fear of 
any dictation your prospective em- 
ployer may give you. The great 
bulk of it will consist of common, 
ordinary, everyday English. 

There still remains the problem 
of what to do about the technical 
terms you will meet on the job. 
In most cases, however, this is not 
too difficult a problem to solve, and 
methods for accomplishing it will 
be discussed in detail in a later 
issue. 


‘IN sUMMING UP, then, the greater 


part of your time should be de- 
voted to the study of a general 
vocabulary that will contain the 
common words, phrases, and brief 
forms met with in all types of dic- 
tation. It would be a serious mis- 
take, though, to concentrate your 
efforts solely on the thousand or 
two commonly recurring words, 
valuable as this restricted vocabu- 
lary may be. If you know the word 
in English, you must be able to get 
it down in shorthand without un- 
due hesitation. In almost every 
“take,” the dictation may contain 
some words you have seldom, or 
never before, written in shorthand. 

To develop a ready vocabulary 
in shorthand, you must use, for 
practice, material that contains a 
wide range of words, such as your 
textbooks and the shorthand plates 
in this magazine give you. Read- 
ing, copying, and taking dictation 
on such material, in addition to 
concentrated practice on the com- 
mon words and phrases, will give 
you the basis for success in short- 


hand. 
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IT HAPPENED 
SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON 


by Helen Walker 


Graded to the vocabulary of the 
first six chapters of the Manual 
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HELEN JANSEN, SUPERVISOR - 


(Continued from page 80) 
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Office Kquipment 





pr YOU GET that broken 
typewriter key fixed yet? We 


were hoping that, after you “talked 
up the results of last month’s sur- 
vey, you might even be sporting a 
brand-new typewriter by now—but 
we ve still got our fingers crossed. 
This month we continue to relay 
the information compiled from our 
last survey by bringing you up to 
date on what the well-dressed office 
is wearing in the line of filing and 
miscellaneous equipment. 











WE piscoverED that 85 per cent of 
the secretaries surveyed must “stoop 
to conquer’ if they want to file in 
the bottom drawer of their filing 
cabinet. The reason is that they do 
not have filing stools. The 15 per 
cent who do have them (stool 
pigeons we call them) would not 
be without one; for they say that, 
because they are relieved of con- 
stant bending, they have fewer 
stocking snags and creaks in their 
back. 

The situation is even worse in 
the filing-rack because 
here only 6 per cent own filing 
racks. Some of the 94 per cent who 


division. 





ecard would like 10 have 


do not aren’t even sure what these 
are. We have to admit that some 
secretaries do so little filing that all 
these modern conveniences aren't 
always a necessity; but, however 
small the filing stack, it just cannot 
be denied that equipment such as 
this saves time and energy. 

Did you ever hear of a secretary 
who complained that she had too 
many filing cabinets? Neither did 
we. Throughout the survey, there 
was an almost unanimous cry for 
“more filing space—please.” The 
average secretary had only three 
or four filing cabinets to her name! 
A few who were lucky enough to 
have assistants to help with filing 
asked for more filing cabinets for 
their assistants. They understand 
how tightly packed files can “rough 
up’ letters, contracts, hangnails, 
and lily-white hands. 

In line with this love for the wide 
open spaces was the minor clamor 
we noted for additional storage 
space, such as closets and supply 
cabinets. To some people, home is 
where they hang their hat—but 
many offices deprive their workers 
of this homey atmosphere by pro- 
viding only meager closet facilities. 
As for supply cabinets, as long as 
secretaries desks remain on the 
short side when it comes to adding 
up drawer space, they ; wst have 
room to store supplies elsewhere. 
Eight out of ten feel that they have 
been provided with ample storage 
space, but the rest have crammed 
full every nook and cranny they can 


find. 
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Other secretaries asked for filing 
equipment such as this: 

Alphabetic sorters, to aid them in 
arranging correspondence. 

Staplers, to hold related papers 
together; and staple removers, to 
take out the staple if wrong papers 
have been “joined together.” 

Clearer and larger alphabetic file 
guides. 

Additional transfer files, so cur- 
rent files can be cleaned out more 
often and more satisfactorily. 

Out cards that can be inserted 
when a paper or folder is removed 
from the file for a length of time. 
How frustrating it is to look for a 
paper you know you have filed and 
still can’t locate. 

And last but not least, more light 
near the files. For some reason, files 
are often squeezed into a little dark 
corner having neither a window nor 
light nearby. Carrots can improve 
the sight, but there is a limit to how 
many of them a secretary can con- 


sume! 


WE CAN DEFINITELY SAY that 55 per 
cent of our secretaries are “in the 
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FOR GREATER EFFICIENCY 


USE THE Lehoodty 


ONE PIECE * Ail METAL 


COPYHOLDER 





Holds Any Copy 
in Full View 






The Liberty Copyholder is a simple 
easy-to-use prop. Its balanced de- 
sign holds all copy in full-view at 
sight level. Handsome grey finish, 
size 7 inches wide, 92 inches high, 
with 5-inch base. 

Every office desk can afford one. 
It's Durable, Economical and Effi- 
cient. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


72 S. Dearborn Street, Chicag 








‘Don’t File It —HANG IT! 


HANGING FOLDERS 
Cut Filing Costs 
20% or More! 


Folders hang by 
hooks on frame 














Frame fits in 
file drawer 


Instant 
reference to 
every folder! 


Send for Catalog 
OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Clinton Road + Garden City, N. Y. 





" Oxford PENDAFLEX!. 
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clean”"—you see, they have their 
duplicating work done for them by 
another department. Some of this 
group must type the stencils needed 
for a job, but the actual duplicating 
work—as well as the ink—is taken 
off their hands. 

Oh, not everyone complained of 
ink smudges! In fact, many of the 
45 per cent who must do their own 
duplicating work—from start to 
finish—don't mind it a bit. One busy 
secretary said, “It’s no trouble at 
all, because 1 have a brand-new 
machine that practically runs off 
the work by itself.” Some had no 
objection to doing duplicating work 
but said that the machines they 
were asked to use would draw swell 
prices as antiques. 


You prosaBy chuckle when people 
tell you that they earn their money 
by the “sweat of their brow’—but 
some are really sincere. Proof of 
this is the fact that 15 per cent of 
the secretaries have 


surveyed 





neither air conditioning nor a fan 
at their disposal. Life gets mighty 
dewy. 

This is the exception rather than 
the rule, however, for 49 per cent 
do have an electric fan nearby and 
36 per cent are blessed with a fine 
air-conditioning system in_ their 
offices. One especially cool secre- 
tary remarked, “We have air con- 
ditioning all right, but most of the 
time I’m so cold I have to wear 
heavy suits to work all through the 
summer. Guess it’s impossible to 
please everybody! 


PERHAPS THIS SURVEY has brought 
to mind some new equipment you 
feel you need. Fine—but, a word of 
caution, lest you end up like the 
unhappy man who wrote: 
My wants are many; and, if told, 
Would muster many a score. 
And, were each wish a mint of 
gold, 
I still would long for more. 
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Key to Transcription Letter 
on page $l 


Dear Mr. Robinson: 
It is six months since we received your las 


order; and we are somewhat disturbed, remem 
bering your past frequent orders. In April, 
1950, for example, you ordered a large amount 
of flat silver; in May, china, pottery, and 
glassware; and in July, stainless-steel knives 
Have we failed to live up to our reputation 


We hope not; our business success depends on it 

We have recently acquired a new distributin 
center near you; as a result, we can fill orders 
on short notice. 

We also are proud that, as a result of long. 
range planning, we have been able to keep 
prices down; that our favorable financial stand 
ing enables us to offer our customers attractive 
discounts; and that several firms who ordered 
from us the first year we were in business are 
steady customers today. 

We. shall be looking for your letter: we need 
your bitaaness 


Sincerely yours, 





Typewriter Makes Pictured 
on page 97 


Remington Standard 

Remington Electric 

Remington Noiseless 

R. C. Allen (formerly, Woodstock) 
Royal Standard 

6. Royal Electric 

7. Smith-Corona 

8. Underwood Electric 

9. Underwood Standard 

10. IBM 
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You a new reader? 


Every month Today’s Secretary brings 
you articles on personal grooming, what 
to wear to work, tips on how to file 
more easily and accurately, how to write 
business letters on your own, and many 
more interesting and informative articles 


for the secretary and secretary-to-be. 


Today's Secretary is a magazine that 
will help you do your job more effec- 
tively and efficiently. If you are not yet 
a regular subscriber, fill out the coupon 
below and mail it today. First copies 


will be rushed to you! 








TODAY’S SECRETARY 
330 West 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription for 2 years at 
$4; 1 year at $2.50. 


Enclosed find payment of $ 


Name 

City Zone 
State 

Secretary Non-secretary 
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On Royal Electric—what a keyboard for teaching! 





. 
a 


u 





That keyboard! That irresistible, electric-powered 
keyboard! 

You can get right down to this appealing factor with 
no time wasted on teaching controls. 


They are designed for instant accessibility. 
WORDS HAVE MEANING... 


When you say, “Stroke or tap the keys—with relaxed 
hands and forearms—don’t strike them,” your words 
aren’t just words. 


They mean something! Pupils can actually do what 


UY, 


Standard *« Portable + Electric 





Made by the World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


you say ... on this splendidly engineered teaching tool! 


Besides, the individual pupil can “‘touch condition” 
the keyboard to her needs . . . thanks to Royal’s exclu- 
sive “Touch Control.” 


“MAGIC” MARGIN, TOO..; 
With Royal’s exclusive ““Magic’’ Margin, the pupil is 
encouraged through easy, instant margin-setting to 
learn proper placement of typed material on the sheet. 
Ask your Royal representative to demonstrate the 
Royal Electric Typewriter to your classes. 


Get Royal’s Newest Teaching Aid: 


“WHAT IS YOUR TYPEWRITER I. Q.?” 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. 0-10 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


tive tests. 


NAME 


I should like a free copy of ““What Is Your Type- 
writer I. Q.?”—an exciting new series of objec- 





ADDRESS 








SCHOOL 
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You have the best spot in the office when you’re sitting 
in front of an IBM Electric Typewriter. 


Your IBM works for you, requires only the lightest 
touch, and turns out work of first-class appearance. 


No other typewriter is so saving of your time and effort, 
your company’s money. 


| 1BM | Cleetiic Typewriters 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
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IBM, Dept. TS-5, 
590,Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send illustrated folders on 
IBM Electric Typewriters. 


Name. 





Company. 





Address 





City. State 
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(PESSIE DISCOVERED our cover gir] 
In her usual enthusiastic manner, Tes 
sie waved the photograph before ow 
nose and said, “Here’s today’s secertary! 
“Fine.” we said thoughtfully, “hs 
what’s her name, and where does. shy 
work?” 

Tessie just smiled, looked at the phot 
and smiled again. “I don’t know a thing 
about her: but, whoever she is, she just 
looks like the kind of girl who reads ow 
magazine.” 

Tessie’s enthusiasm was catching. 

“Yes,” we agreed, “maybe you're right 
She’s young, she’s pretty, she’s wel 
groomed—and she’s very much _ pleas 
about something.” 

“Very much pleased about her firs 
raise on her first job!” Tessie exclaimed 
“That’s it—she’s beginning to ‘cash in’ o 
her secretarial training!” 


You TAKE IT FROM THERE. Name ow 
cover girl yourself, and make up you 
own story about her. As far as wer 
concerned, she could be you, our favorite 
reader. 


FROM AND TO 


THE EDITOR 





wre HAS MORE HEADACHES than a 
editor? We sped out to Teterbor 
Airport a few months ago, interviewe 
top-flight secretary Alice-Jean May, in 
spected the plane she flew as part of her 
job, and arranged for pictures to pass ot 
to vou. Swell story, we thought, for To- 
DAY'S SECRETARY. 

The blow came when we tried to cal 
her at Teterboro the other day. “Miss 
May was married recently,” a_ pleasant 
voice informed us, “and isn’t working any 
more.” 

So it is actually yesterday’s secretary 
that we are presenting to you on page 15 
of this issue, instead of today’s. But w 
feel sure you will agree with us that her 
story is just too good to have been killed 


Blind, Stenographer Continues 
on the Job 


EAR Eprror: I am enclosing a clipping 

I saw in the paper today about a blind 
stenographer in Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
I thought you might be interested in it. 4 
friend lent me a few copies of your mag 
azine, and I have enjoyed them ver 
much. I think that it has been improveé 
greatly since it was the Gregg Writer 
Laura M. Drown, SoutH LANCASTEA, 
Mass. 


Quoting from the neu spaper: 


“Miss Virginia Haley, stenographer and 
receptionist at the Family Service office i! 
Fitchburg, will be the guest speaker # 
the regular meeting of the Womens 
Auxiliary of Div. 8, A.O.H., to be held 
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m Thursday evening at. St. John’s Audi 
torium, at 8 o'clock. 

“Miss Haley — Was a stenographer 
. but 
that handicap failed to deter her in the 


and typist when she lost het sight a 


continuance of her work in the secretarial 
field, and most visitors at the Fitchburg 
fice are unaware that she is blind. 
“She has deve loped her poise and self 
de gree that she 
moves about the office in her daily work 


mnfidence to such a 


with the same ease as her associates who 
an see. 

“Miss Haley has her own te lephone di- 
which — she herself in 


rectory, made 


Br Lille ; 


The paper does not say whether Miss 
Haley takes ler dictation in Braille. as 
many blind stenographers do, or types it 
direct to the machine 
another instance of the 

urage and competency of the blind, 
should be an inspiration to the sighted 
in our field as well as to other blind 
workers 


Iler example . 


IN THE NEWS 





Started as Typist 
ly you SEE Caroline Bird’s account in 
Cosmopolitan, a while ago, of how 
some of today’s celebrities got their start? 
Among those featured was Babe Didrik- 
son. Before she was sixteen, the coach of 
the girls’ athletic club of a Dallas (Texas ) 
business firm hired her to work for the 
ompany—he had seen her playing basket- 
ball on her high school team. This first 
job paid her $75 a month; and, for that 
sum, she filed letters, 
ked up rates, and did typing in the 


then-munificent 


mpany’s office when she was not throw- 
ng baskets for its team 


Miss Bird’s mention of Babe's. start 
brings to mind that Ford Frick, Baseball's 
ew Commissioner, began his career as a 
stenographer in an advertising agency in 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. Back in April, 1940 
when he was interviewed for the Greg 
Writer, he was still m iking constant per 
sonal use of his sh rthand, which le 
dubbed “one of the best aids and labor 


saVING devic es one ¢ ould possibly have.’ 


lyping Contests in Japan 


A Recent issue of Office Appliances 

gives the latest official postwar records 
made in English typing contests sponsored 
by the Chambers of Commerce and In- 
dustry in Tokyo and Osaka—news sent in 
by T. Kimoto, of the Kanegafuchi Spin- 
ning Company, Ltd., at Osaka. 

Bonifacio S. Lintag averaged “85 cor- 
tect words per minute in fifteen minutes of 
typewriting,” at Tokyo; at Osaka, Miss S. 
Ogiyama wrote an errorless 76 words a 
minute for five minutes 

These are not world’s records, but Miss 
Ogivama’s performance, especially, _ is 
something for today’s secretaries in this 

untry to match or excel! 





‘“‘The boss got the AUDOGRAPH 


--- but I got the bonus!’ 


This can happen to any good secretary 


when Gray AupoOGRAPH goes on the 
job, 

Its because evervone seems to do 
better. actually gets more done. The 
busy executive welcomes this stream- 
lined method of dictation that increases 
office output up to 30°. The secretary 
finds AUpOGRAPH transcription a 


pleasure. 


She appreciates features like the ex- 
clusive electromath index that flashes 
red and green lights to warn of ap- 
proae hing corrections o1 ends of mes- 
sages, Dictation time is cut in half. 
She transcribes at her convenience .. . 
has lots more time to prove her worth 
at other work. 

Find out more about versatile GRAY 


Aupocrarn. Mail the coupon now, 


Dictation is easier—with AUDOGRAPH! 


auicbrari 
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Successful Secretaries prerer micROMETRIC CARBON PAPER 


"FASTER, NEATER WORK--AND NEVER A 
SMUDGE WITH THAT NUMBERED SCALE," 


says LORENE BOLT 
of Austin, Texas, 


"NATIONAL SECRETARY 
OF THE YEAR--1951" 


It takes top ability to be selected as the nation's out- ayy 
standing secretary by the National Secretaries' Asso- 
Ciation of America. And it takes the finest of carbon 
paper to meet her approval. 


Successful secretaries everywhere agree with Mrs. Bolt 
that Micrometric's exclusive numbered scale edge is a 
big help in producing perfectly spaced letters and re- 
ports in less time and with less waste. A glance at the 
scale edge shows exactly how many lines of typing space 
remain. No guessing! The scale edge means easy removal 
of carbons, too. No smudges on paper or fingers! 


Micrometric with its exclusive advantages costs no more 
than any other high quality carbon paper. Leading sec- 
retarial schools are now using it in all typing classes. 
Why not put this sensible "office helper" to work for 
you today? 


F.S. WEBSTER COMPANY 


17 Amherst Street, Cambridge 42, Mass. 
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Urban League Honor Winners 


CLEVELAND SECRETARY, Mrs 

Alice G. Collum, won top honors in 
the National Urban League’s 1951 contest 
for “Urban Secretary of the 
Year” and, in addition to the title, was 
$100 Defense Bond and a 
Remington Portable. Mrs. Collum 
heen with the League at Cleveland for 
secretary-bookkeeper 


League 


warded a 
has 
leven years” as 
fice manager, too) and now sec retary 
the executive director there. She had 
b een 
with 


previously 
clerk-typist 
NYA, stenographer 
it Outhwaite 
(FHA), 
and secretary in a 
law firm. She is an 
accomplished 


| omes 


ten- 
nis player, bowler, 





(lice G. Collum 


ind horsewoman— 


vith 


ind trophies to her 


many medals 





redit; and, more 
ately, she has be- 
4 
me a golf en- ip ; VY 
thusiast also. Shi PD Ge 
s active In Varlous Ruth Allen King 


IViK ind social Or- 

sanizations, has helped promote numer- 
is educational projects and has partic- 
pated on panels In several caree! 
forums, and discus- 


Collum 


onferences, literary 


$101 groups. Mrs. also does a 


Ruth 


Secretary to Massachusetts Governor 


Elizabeth Williams 


lever job of narrating for fashion shows 
n and around Ohio. An unusually ver- 
watile young woman! 

Mrs. King is one of the most popular 
secretaries in the movement, but she was 
ot eligible for top place because of her 
mnection with the National Office in 
New York Citv, where she is adminis- 


ative secretary in the Industrial Rela- 





tions Department and private secretary to 
the department head. She 
at Headquarters since 1929—her first job 
Mrs. King was named “Special National 
Awardee” and given her trip to St. Paul 
and a radio-phonograph console. 
Contest results were announced at the 
League’s annual conference at St. Paul 
in September, and Mrs. Collum was offi- 
cially 


has been 


crowned. Present to perform the 


ceremony was the Administrative and 
Clerical Council's “Honorary Secretary 
of the Year,” Mrs. Ruth Elizabeth Wil- 


Paul 
Dever of Massachustts, as she had been 
to Tobin 
Secretary of Labor. 


liams, who is secretary to Governor 


Governor before he became 


THE 


ANSWER WOMAN 


SAYS 





Q CAN YOU TELL me the tule for the 
* use of Jr. and Sr. when both father 
and son are employed by the Same Conm- 
pany?—M. V. H. 

A. When a father and a of the 
same name are in the same organization, 
the abbreviation Jr. should always appear 
in the identification initials of the letters 
he dictates. The inclusion of Sr. 
father’s identification, however, is 
a matter of personal taste. There is no 


son 


in the 
more 


objection to it, and it may save confusion 
in the minds of the rec ipients and in the 


files. 


Q. Does the rule governing the split 
infinitive apply to all forms of verbs? For 
example, which is the proper form: “I am 
therefore required to report daily,” or “I 
therefore am required to report daily?” 


&. B.F. 


A. The general rule governing split 
constructions — namely, that such forms 
should be avoided applies to compound 
verbs as well as to infinitives. However, a 
split construction is to be preferred to an 
ambiguous or artificial substitution. Some 
grammarians, indeed, go so far as to say 
that the natural and idomatic position of 
the adverb is between the auxiliary 
the rest of the verb. 


ind 


Q. Which word should be used in the 
following two sentences passed or past? 

“A month has Passe d since the hearings 
before the Board. 

“Let us hope their recommendations 
will finally lift from our hearts this major 
concern we have shared for the vears just 


passed.” B. W. 


A. In deciding whether passed or past 
is to be used in individual sentences, it is 
to take into consideration the 
part of speech that the particular word 
is in that sentence. Past is an adjective, 
while passed is the past tense or the _ 
participle sign of the verb pass. There 
in your sentence (Continued on page 157) 


necess. .V 


ore, 
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TEXT EDITION 






pub- 
than 


originally 
more 


Since 
lished, 
135,000 copies of this 
“classic” have found an 
important place on the desks of students 
and secretaries. It is virtually packed 
with up-to-the-minute teaching and 
reference material for use in a basic 
English or a secretarial-training course. 


Suggested text uses for 
the Standard Handbook ... 


1. A short-course text and reference book. 


The beginning secretary will be more “at 
ease” in her first job if she has studied the 
book as a reference aid (see free Outline 
offer below.) 


2. A text in an office-practice or secretarial- 
training course. 


No other book contains the wealth of business 
information presented in such complete and 
orderly fashion. 


3. A text in a basic or review English course. 


The section on English is complete, concise, 
and unusually well suited to revieu 


616 Pages List, $3.00 


important .. . 


Use the attached order form to ob- 
tain copies for yourself and for your 
whole class. With your book you will 
receive, free of charge, Madeline 
Strony’s Outline for Teaching the 
Use of Hutchinson’s Standard Hand- 
book. It gives a ten-lesson plan of 
presentation, suggestions, and _il- 
lustrative problems .. . all with ex- 
act page references to the Handbook 
- . + a real aid in setting up your 
program. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Business Education Div. of McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine 


New York 18 « 330 W. 42 St.—Dalias | « 2210 Pacific Ave 
Chicago 6 + {11 N. Canal St.—Toronto 4 + 253 Spadina Rd 


San Francisco 4 « 68 Post—London W.C. | « 5! Russell Sq 
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+ 
a The Gregg Publishing Company ' 
' address office nearest you : 
' 
1 Please send me t 
' —copies of the Sixth (Text Edition of - 
t Hutchinson's Standard Handbook for Secre- : 
1 taries, at $5.00 each hject the usual 
: school discount ' 
7 
' Don’t forget to include my copy of An ' 
' Outline for Teaching the Use of the 5 
. Standard Handbook . ree 5 
: Enclosed find check money order g 
' hool purchase wder for $ ' 
7 ' 
1 ' 
NAME ' 
: ' 
POSITION ' 
' 
: SCHOO! ' 
' 
¥ 
g ADDRESS ' 
' 
| 
8 CITY ZONE .. STATE ' 
' o 
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AWFaBER &RASERSZIK 








..is the new, the modern, 
the better way to erase 
errors in Typewriting, 
Pencil or Ink. 


It isn't only that EraserStik 
looks like a pencil and 
sharpens like a pencil 
that it has become habit 


in so many offices. 


It's because EraserStik 
is so right, so convenient, 
so uniquely useful for 


difficult erasing jobs. 


Use it against the platen 
of your machine to cor- 
rect a single letter of a 
word without smearing 
the adjacent area. That's 
something that EraserStik 
does better and cleaner 
than any conventional 


type eraser. 


Another thing,your 
fingers stay clean. There 
is no staining from touch- 
ing a used circular type 
of eraser which has been 
smeared from coming in 
contact with the ink of the 
letter or word erased. 
Clean fingers mean clean 


letters. 


To be an efficient, highly- 
paid Secretary, get the 
EraserStik habit. See your 
Dealer today. 


FABER CASTECE 


wc NEWAR 
. COMPANY ' 
pencil 
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F I WERE handing out medals, the 

shiniest one would go to the Snag-Prut 
Zipper Corporation, along with a vote of 
thanks. 

What they've done is to make a zipper 
that can't get snarled up with your slip or 
blouse, no matter how you pull it. As soon 
is anything gets in the way of the zipper, 
all you do is flip a release on it. A look 
at the picture here will show you what | 
mean. The lock opens up to let anything 
out that gets caught in the mechanism. 


Best of all, the price isn’t any higher 


than for other zippers. In most cities you 
can find Snag-Prut’s in yard-goods stores, 
for that matter, in department or 
variety stores. If not, ask Snag-Pruf Zip- 
per Corporation, 525 West 52nd Street, 
New York 19, New York. They'll tell 


you W here. 


Or, 


I'm to night 

¥school! Thought about it for a long 
time and talked it with 
and finally I down 
for the in How to Write a 
Business Letter. My own name for it 
is, “How to Write a Letter Better.” It’s a 
wonderful course. (Cute instructor, too! ) 

I feel just like a school girl again, lug- 
ging books and papers home. Got a nice 
folder to carry them in. It looks like one 
of those red expansion folders, except 


NUESS WHAT? going 


over my boss 


went and signed 


up course 


| that it’s ten times as sturdy, has the ap- 


pearance of leather, and wipes clean in a 
flash. 

The stationer in the building told me 
about it. “Smead expanding wallet,” he 
said proudly, “and you couldn’t find a 


better buy!” If your stationer doesn't 
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carry them, write to the Smead Manutfac- 
turing Company, Incorporated, Hastings, 
Minnesota. 


[™ FRIENDS for life with the purchasing 
department. Today they sent me the 
Kin-Dex I ordered last week, and here it 
is, sitting right in front of me! Think it’s 
nice? Wait till I tell you how it wo ks 

There are about 500 little cards in it. 
all attached to a central wheel. You spin 
the wheel to the card that vou want, and 
there’s that phone number or address 
right in front of you. The top swings 
closed afterwards to keep the cards dust- 
tree. 

Four dollars and ninety-five cents buys 
the whole works—plastic box, cover, cards 
(3 by 1% inches), and alphabetic index 
The cards, by the way, are easily removed 
or replaced. 

My kKin-Dex happens to be green, t 
match mv blotter, but you can get gray 
black, bronze. A January- 
through-December index, if you want one. 
is 25 cents, and still another index for the 
davs of the month 
For 


brown, or 


available for 50 
a nominal charge, you can 
have vour Kin-Dex personalize d with a 
front or back name plate. 


1S 


cents. 





write 


Your own stationer has this, or 
to Kinetic-Novelty Company, 295 Lafay- 
ette Street, New York 12, New York. 


\Gic 1T 1s, and Magic it’s called; and 
M Joe, our office boy, wants to know 
why nobody thought of it before. 

To get down to facts, though, I’m talk- 
ing about Magic Marker. It’s a gadget 
for marking, as you guessed, but a better 
gadget than most because it marks any- 
thing, and the mark it leaves won't fade, 
won't wash out, dries while you look @ 
it, and is always clear and legible. 

Boxes to label? Shipments to address 
or route? Laundry to mark for quick 


identification? You can’t beat Magi¢ 
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SHOPPING 





Marker. Use it on wood, paper, metal, 
glass, cloth, or almost any surface. It’s 
spill-proof, too—the ink just « an’'t leak out, 
ind it comes in a choice of nine colors. 
I agree with Joe that somebody should 
ive thought of this a long time ago. 
Sixty-nine cents, or thereabouts, buys 


the Magic Marker complete, and refills are 
thout 25 cents. The manufacturer is 
Speedry Products, Incorporated, 19 Rector 
Street, New York 6, New York, but there’s 

good chance that your stationer can help 
you on this. 





Q)N pay days, Mary and I have lunch 

together. She has a wonderful job 

1 big department store up the street. 
She told me yesterday that they are all 
xcited there about a new Helena Rubin- 
stein nail polish. 

“Cuts down on the manicure time,” 
Mary told me, “because there’s a base 
at built into it, and you don’t need 
ny extra undercoat.” 

She flashed ten pretty fingers at me, 
the polish as shiny and neat as it was 
uur days ago when she put it on. “Dia- 
nond-hard finish,” Madam _ Rubinstein 
lls it. 


‘OUND THE ANSWER to one maidenly 
prayer. Curl-Care Shampoo, while not 
d ‘pregpaegy lotion nor wave set 
vill give you longer-lasting, prettier 
urls. It will recondition and soften your 
air after a new permanent and it’s ideal 
lor the new short hair stvles. I think 
youll be excited about re sults. Just wet 
shampoo, rinse, relather, wait three to 
ive minutes, rinse thoroughly, rough dry, 
and set. Look for it in your drug store. 


| nearly last my boy friend |" 
la 
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1. “I was always late to dates... until 2. “With the TIME-MASTER always 
we got our Dictaphone TIME-MASTER. handy, the Boss dictates any time he 
When there’s last minute dictation to pleases without having to call me! That 
take, it stays after hours for me! And dur- gives me the chance to get out ‘Rushes.’ 
ing the day it saves lots of work!” Then I transcribe when it’s convenient!” 

















3. “Transcribing is a snap! Words come 4. “The Memobelt catches every word. 
outradio-clear. The TIME-MASTER’s Magic This marvelous plastic beit record slips 
Kar is light as my pearl-button earrings. in and out of the machine easily. And 
It doesn’t muss my hair, either. I hardly when I'm finished. | file it. mail it. o1 


know its on!” throw it away. It simple as all that!” 


Every minute counts for you in the busy business 
office. See how the TIME-MASTER can give you extra time 
for more important work. Send for your free copy of the 


76-page secretarial handbook, “Letter Perfect’ today. 


“Dictaphone” is a registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation. 





Dik taphone Corporation, 


Dept. TS-111, 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


DICTAPHONE| 


| THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION , S°™Po"Y 
Address 


City & Zone State ~ 
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Step up word speed with Royal, the stand- 


ard typewriter in portable size. 


Lessen your errors with Royal, the easiest- 
writing portable ever built. 


Learn faster...learn easier... 
improve your chances for a better job when 
you graduate. 


Get a Royal Portable now. It has office typewriter 
keyboard, office typewriter controls, office type- 
writer touch... 


PLU S—office typewriter margins! ‘“Magic’’ 
Margin, automatic margin both left and right! 
Only Royal gives you a choice of colors, Gray or 


Tan. 








Want a better-paid job at graduation? 


GET A ROYAL PORTABLE FOR HOME PRACTICE! 


All These Features, too! Right and Left “Magic” 
Margin . . . Speed-King Keyboard and high speed key 
. . Finger Flow Keys of non-glare plastic . 
Finger Comfort Carriage Controls . . . ““Touch Control” 
. . . Adjustable Paper Support . . . Larger Cylinder 
Knobs ... Rapid Ribbon Changer . . . Paper Lock Scale 


. Picture Window writing line visibility and full 


action . 


39-inch writing line . . . New Triple Spacing . . . New 


Contour Case 


TERMS $925 
AS LOW AS A WEEK 


ASK DEALER ABOUT LIBERAL 
TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 





ROY, L —World’s No. 1 Portable 


THE EASIEST-WRITING PORTABLE EVER BUILT! 


**Magic’’ and ‘“‘Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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